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A PLAY 
By DEREK HUDSON 
and 
ANTHONY 
GOLDSMITH 


JOHN NAPPER 


illustrates it 


WILL HAY 


writes a preface 
Ts. 6d. net. 


DEREK HUDSON was edu- 
cated at Shrewsbury and at 
Merton College, Oxford, and 
took a Second Class in Law. 
He has written biographies of 
W. M. Praed, Thomas Barnes, 
and Norman O’Neill, the com- 
poser. He joined the editorial 
staff of The Times after working 
with the Birmingham Post. 


ANTHONY GOLDSMITH 
was ascholar at Harrow and an 
exhibitioner at Balliol College, 
Oxford, and obtained a Second 
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Class in ‘‘ Greats.”” He collabor- 
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ated with Terence Rattigan in 
Follow My Leader, seen at the 
Apollo Theatre, London, in1940, 
and his brilliant translation of 
Flaubert’s Sentimental Education 
is published in the Everyman 
Library. His death in action 
with the Royal Artillery at 
Longstop Hill in 1943 brought 
to an end a life of great promise. 


JOHN NAPPER studied at 
the Royal Academy Schools and 
became assistant to Sir Gerald 
Kelly, R.A. He has exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, the 
New English Art Club and the 
Leicester Galleries. On the Slant 
is the first book he _ has 
illustrated. 
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Economics 
for the 


Exasnerated 


a lucid yet penetrating 
account of the complex 
system of economy in the 
world today, written for the 
man Or woman in the street 
who wants to know WHY 


with thirty-seven diagrams 
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Writing 
is a Trade 


—it must be learned 


Of course there may be ‘‘ Born Writers, ”’ 
but even they require training. 


Writing is a trade. An engineer starts 
at the bench, the doctor in the lecture 
room. So to be a competent and suc- 
cessful writer you must go to school. 


Let practical journalists teach you in 
a personal and understanding way by 
post. Write to the London School of 
Journalism (the only School under the 
patronage of the leading newspaper 
proprietors) about its various courses— 
Journalism, Free Lance, Short Story, 
Poetry, Radio Plays etc. Enquire also 
about the new Course in English Litera- 
ture specially written for the School by 
L, A. G. STRONG. 


Under the patronage of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Camrose, Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., 
Sir George Sutton, Bt., Sir Philip Gibbs, 
K.B.E., Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., Sir New- 
man Flower, Dr. C. E. M. Joad, M.A., 
D.Litt. Reduced fees. Free Book from 
O.T., London School of Journalism, 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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-l study of the sources of Poetry 
CHRISTOPHER CALDWELL 
Demy 8vo. 318 pp. PANES 


2nd impression now printing 


* 
AESCHYLUS 
and 
ATHENS 


{ study in the Social origins of Drama 


GEORGE THOMSON 
Demy 8vo. 478 pp. Biss 


2nd impression, now printing 
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Notes and Comments 


Pictorial Advertisements 


HE EFFECT OF PICTORIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 

is not only to draw attention to the pro- 

duct publicised, but also to create a 
mental disposition in the prospective con- 
sumer. Consequently from the nature of the 
publicity put out, one can deduce something 
of the producer’s attitude to his own product. 
In this light, what are we to imagine is the 
attitude of American film-producers to their 
own films, judged by the posters they have 
chosen to smear over our walls and hoardings 
to advertise them? Some weeks ago the 
London County Council was compelled to 
intervene to prevent the continued display 
outside a cinema of a peculiarly crude example 
of sadistic sexuality. Straight sex, it appears, 
is no longer enough. The sadistic factor has 
been a dominant theme in film posters recently: 
wherever one looks, the eye falls on lavishly 
upholstered women tenderly cherishing brutal- 
looking thongs, men gnawing exposed female 
shoulders, or feminine postures suggestive of 
violent and indiscriminating ravishment. But 
this reveals little more than the intention of 
the producers, for in effect so raw is the por- 
trayal, so uninviting the prodigal charms thus 
gawkily depicted, that it is doubtful if the 


-male senses would not be more stimulated by 


the unfolding of the barren landscape of the 
Sierra Nevada. 

We have every confidence in the ability of 
the British male to withstand these perverse 
allurements. What is significant is, that this 
kind of publicity exposes the conscious inten- 
tions of Hollywood film interests. This unex- 
pectedly large-scale self-exposure (for they 
have given themselves away piece-meal for 
many years) completely bears out the con- 
clusions of a committee set up by the Swedish 
Government, whose findings have been pub- 
lished in a Yellow Book on Youth and Amuse- 
ments. 

This report officially characterises the 
general influence of the exported Hollywood 
film as ‘‘pernicious and an agent of moral 
corruption’’; and it concludes that American 


films *‘do not subserve any artistic purpose, 
but are only a conscious falsification of 
reality.” The report further condemns the 
social irresponsibility, the worship of success 
as such, and the primitive sexual morality ex- 
emplified in American films. These films por- 
tray women as experiencing ‘“‘love and happi- 
ness (by which is understood tokens of affec- 
tion, kisses, elegant dresses and luxurious 
society life), all first and foremost thanks to 
her purely physical attributes as a sexual 
object . . . but seldom owing to her inner 
qualities, talents, capabilities, understanding 
and personality.’’ 

It is interesting and important to note that 
the Swedish Committee firmly rejected any 
proposals for increasing censorship or State 
interference, but turned its attention to the 
positive side of the question, the raising of 
the standards of public taste. Their recom- 
mendations included proposals for State sub- 
sidies for films of cultural value, especially 
those with educative value for children and 
young people, and the incorporation within 
the curriculum at both primary and secondary 
schools of courses in ‘‘film appreciation.”* 


Books in the Dock 


HE DANGERS OF CENSORSHIP AND LEGAL 
restrictions on artistic production are 
further illustrated by events in America 
affecting the field of literature. The banning 
of Edmund Wilson’s book Memoirs of Hecate 
County on the grounds of obscenity by the 
Special Sessions Court of New York is only 
another smoke-bomb added to the screen of 
‘*morality’’ under which reactionary influences 
in America are hoping to strike at progressive 
and particularly left-wing literature generally. 
This was shown in 1945 by the simultaneous 
indictment on similar charges of Lillian 
Smith’s fine anti-lynch novel Strange Fruit and 
of Forever Amber, a historical romance of the 
Restoration period. The Hearst press has 
been conducting over a long period a cam- 
paign no Jess exalted and refined than 
Streicher’s notorious Der Stuermer, attempting 
to link in the public mind literary salacious- 
ness with left-wing politics. 
The fact that Edmund Wilson’s book ts in 


fact ugly and corrupt, and that he himself has. 
lent his highbrow talents to the Hearst anti- 

Red campaign, does not affect the main issue. 

Once legal precedent has been established for 

the suppression of literature, the first step 

backwards has been taken to the days when 

morality meant the perversion of reality, and 

realism in art or politics can be condemned as 

obscenity. 

Economic and political motives at any time 
underlie the artistic ‘‘perversion of reality’’ 
and the degradation of public taste. To-day, 
when so many people are dangerously awake 
to the realities of capitalist domination, an 
intensified dumping of opiates and _ red- 
herrings must be looked for, and guarded 
against, in the two great mind-conditioning 
machines of monopoly, the Press and the 
Cinema. 


Critics and Magnates 


HE LAST MONTH HAS SEEN YET ANOTHER 

attempt on the part of an American film 

company to extend their monopolistic 
contro] to British critics. Following on Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s attempt to get Miss Arnot 
Robertson’s B.B.C. reviews suppressed (over 
which a legal action is still pending), 20th 
Century Fox recently excluded Mr. Paul Holt 
from the press show of their film Meet Me At 
Dawn. This brought an immediate and strongly 
worded protest from the Films Section of the 
Critic’s Circle, which was apparently sufficient 
to convince the American magnates that they 
could not get away with such methods over 
here. 20th Century Fox climbed down com- 
pletely, and Mr. Otto Volle, managing director, 
in a letter of apology to Mr. Holt, guaranteed 
that “you can say what you like about our 
films in future.’’ 


The Films Quota Act 


UR FILM CRITIC THIS MONTH HAS SOME 

stern things to say about the apparent 

policy of British film producers. This 
policy must obviously be influenced by the 
amount of screen-time available to British 
films in Britain. From the other end of the 
telescope, the British Film Producers’ Associa- 
tion has issued an important, if somewhat 
cautious, statement of its recommendations in 
view of the pending revision of the Films 
Quota Act which expires next year. Satis- 
factory is the suggested abolition of the 
Renters’ Quota, in order to curb the output of 
American produced films from British studios, 
und the de-Americanisation of the Associated 
British Picture Corporation. (Why not also 
of 20th Century Fox’s shareholdings in 
Gaumont-British, and of United Artists’s in 
Odeon?) But their recommendation that in- 
dividual cinemas should have the right of 
appeal against the overall established quota 
(there are at present more than a thousand 
cinema managers who, for one reason or 
another, default on their quota obligations) 
is quite impracticable. It would be fairer and 
simpler to enforce a graded quota scheme for 
different circuits, e.g. a very high quota of 
British films to be shown in London’s West 
End and on the Big Three film circuits, a 
lower quota for the alsmler provincial circuits, 
and a very low quota for independent cinemas, 
such as the Academy, which specialise in 
foreign films. 
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Merrill’s Marauders Crossing a Stream 


Waiting for Tolstoy ? 


From Burma Victory 


War Reportage is not Enough 


by John Sommerfield 


JARS IN THE PAST USED NOT TO HAVE AN 
extensive literature of their own, because 
the people who fought them were pro- 

fessional soldiers and/or illiterates. And each 
war is a self-enclosed realm of experience that 
cannot properly be imagined or reconstructed 
by those who have not themselves known and 
suffered its conditions. 

Large-scale conscription, result of new 
political and economic backgrounds to war, 
has not only changed the material course of 
fighting between nations, but has brought 
about a completely changed attitude amongst 
its participants. The literature of war really 
begins with mass-conscription. We don’t 
know what it was like to be an ordinary soldier 
before then. From the Napoleonic campaigns 
to the Russo-Japanese conflict, from Stendhal to 
Novikoy-Priboi* there has been an increasing 
democratisation of war and of its literature. 
And armies in action are no longer described 
as if their conscious members were exclusively 
officers. 

It was not, however, until the first great 
European. upheaval of this century that a 
whole body of literature concerned with the 
interpretation of war as a unique field of human 
experience came into being. 

Comparison between the types, tendencies 
and changes of tendency, circulations, and 
frequencies of publication, of literature con- 
cerned with the last two wars will be an 
*His book Tsushima was a pioneer and remains still one 
of the best war stories that combine the liveliness and 


accuracy of good journalism with the novelist’s sense of 
form and feeling for character. 
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interesting and valuable field for research. 
As yet it is too early to make any generalisa- 
tions. But it looks as if the literature of the 
1939-45 war is taking a very different course 
from that of its predecessor, and as if it will not 
exhibit anything like the same changing 
development of attitude. This can be deduced 
from the different political nature of the war 
itself. Also, the progressively developing dis- 
illusionment that was the characteristic 
psychological theme of the 1914-18 war was 
not repeated. This time neither soldiers nor 
civilians started off with cheerful ignorance of 
what they were going to undergo, nor had they 
to unlearn a number of ideas about flags, 
uniforms, the sounds of bugles, and military 
glory; a decade of mass-circulated books like 
All Quiet on the Western Front had helped to 
debunk the whole romantic concept of warfare. 

This time war books have, so far, largely 
been first-personal reportage, either fictional- 
ised or presented as individual experience. 
And it is inevitable that many more of such 
books will be written. Not only has the war been 
the background and stimulus for a whole genera- 
tion of new writers, and its direct experience 
taken an important slice from the lives of many 
other authors, but also its peculiar qualities 
and the scenes in which it has been fought have 
stimulated all manner of sensitive and hitherto 
inarticulate people to want to write. They have 
lived so much adventure, seen so much that is 
strange and exotic, come to know so much of 
human behaviour, that each one feels he has, 
in his head, ready made, the material for a 


remarkable book that no one else has the 
experience to be able to write. 

The task of transposing the material of 
experience from one’s head on to paper does. 
not, to many people, scem to require any 
special gifts, study, or technique beyond the 
knowledge of English grammar. That is why 
so many of the war books that have been (and 
will be) written fail, despite their accuracy and 
honesty, despite the intrinsic interest of their 
material and their authors’ perfectly com- 
petent handling of language as a medium for 
conveying factual information. Everything 
gets put down except the essentials. 

The essentials are qualities rather than facts 
—the way men withstand and overcome 
apparently unendurable hardships and suffer- 
ings in strange and ferociously hostile environ- 
ments, the special qualities of the relationships 
that come into being between men stewed 
together in the cauldron of war; the qualities 
of fortitude, endurance, heroism; the depths of 
vileness and the heights of sacrifice that con- 
ditions of battle and soldiering in alien places 
can bring forth... The words that name 
these things are useless to describe them, 
which is one of the many reasons why one who 
has experienced them but has not the gifts 
and training of a conscious artist, cannot make 
credible what he knows to be true. 

The history of the words themselves is part 
of the war, during whose course certain decent, 
important, meaningful phrases concerned with 
the finest human qualities and aspirations get 
to be used in a way that gives them a bad smell. 

Words like ‘‘freedom,’’ ‘*democracy,’” 
‘‘heroism’’ become the unreal formulations. 
of official announcements, patriotic exhorta- 
tions and epitaphs in newspaper stories. The: 
people about whom the words are used live: 
in another, a submerged, undocumented and. 
inarticulate world, that can neither be under- 
stood nor explained at ‘‘official’’ levels. The 
words become propaganda noises—though 
often their users employ them in all sincerity,. 
intending to celebrate some glory in which they 
themselves have not shared but to which they 
feel indebted. 

But to those far away, who have endured the 
harsh and bitter monotonies of deserts and 
jungles, the sick nostalgias for home and peace, 
hunger and thirst and dirt, the noises and 
smells and terrors of battle, the phrases that 
celebrate their deeds mostly seem nauseous or 
rather funny. 

Another sort of words too, necessary for the 
description of war, has had its values changed. 
The peculiar slang that develops in each service, 
in each campaign and unit even, quickly 
becomes out-of-date, tawdry and _foolish- 
sounding. To write as it was used then is to: 
give a false impression, and yet such slang is an 
essential part of the atmosphere and mental 
climate of war, and to recreate that atmos- 
phere and climate without conveying the 
slang’s flavour is not possible. 

To convey the true sense of how it was at 
the time, simply to name qualities and deeds 
is not enough; the bones and muscles of the 
events’ anatomies must be described. It is 
hard to see how writers other than those who 
were participants themselves are able to do 
this; yet, because of the nature of the ex- 
periences they will require more than an 
ordinary degree of literary talent to succeed. 

The events themselves are difficult enough 


’ 


to put on paper, but also they have un- 
familiar backgrounds of their own that must 
be described. In jungle war, for instance, the 
physical burdens of heat, sweat, and itch, the 
endless dust or endless damp, brutal sun or 
incessant rain and clinging mud, the whole of 
nature, seem unceasingly to plague the weary 
flesh, and these exacerbations condition all 
experience in a manner not known to those 
who have not themselves thus endured. 

The following quotation from a factual 
account of the second Chindit operation 
behind the Japanese lines in the Burma cam- 
paign® is revealing: 

In every sentence, as you read it, you must 

strive to hear the swish and feel the chill 

of grey, implacable rain. 

The author, a professional soldier, who has 
considerable competence as a_ professional 
writer, is asking too much. His injunction 
has meaning for those who have struggled 
through the jungle and climbed the wild, steep 
hills during a Burmese monsoon; they have 
been reminded, and their own minds can pro- 
vide, as they follow the story, the swish and 
chill and damp discomfort that form the back- 

round for what is being told. But the book 
is not addressed to readers who have this 
community of experience with the writer. 

The needle in the gauge 

Points to a long-banked rage 
C. Day Lewis writes, and the implied metaphor 
is perfectly comprehensible to us who have 
grown up in an industrial culture. But it 
would be meaningless to anyone unfamiliar 
with steam engines. The task of an author 
who writes of worlds that are strange to his 
readers is not the same as when the setting for 
his story is part of their own everyday ex- 
perience. Thus wars cannot be described in 
terms of their own qualities to those who were 
not there. 

This is a fundamental difficulty in much 
contemporary writing. The novelists of the 
past tended to deal with conflicts and charac- 
ters moving within a realm whose physical 
and moral geography was taken for granted 
by writers and readers alike. It is a common- 
place that to-day an author’s values are often 
not shared nor even understood by his readers. 
Also, the physical environment of much fiction 
and reportage is quite strange to a large 
majority of its public. Tropical warfare, life 
in a coalmine or trampship, the dramas of the 
laboratory, polar exploration—these have 
particular and local circumstances condi- 
tioning human relationships, emotions, and 
behaviour, that are unintelligible to outsiders 
until they aré recreated and brought to life by 
the conscious use of familiar words. 

The appearances alone can never give any 
sense of the effects of warfare upon its partici- 
pants. There are more than the separate, 
individual reactions. Ordinary people, joining 
in common exploits and exertions, living truly 
together through extremes of hardship and 
danger, are changed both as individuals and 
in their mutual relations. The comradeships 
and generosities, the hatreds and meannesses, 
generated between men in such circumstances 
are of a different order from those of normal 
living, because all have been forced to learn 
that they have to rely upon one another as 
upon themselves. 


¢*The Wild Green Earth by Bernard Fergusson, 
12s. 6d 


Collins. 


_ Another recurrent and invisible theme 
In modern warfare is the frustrating and 
apparently baffiing relationship between the 
individual and the whole process. Soldiers 
as individuals are lost, they do not understand 
the part they are playing, or what is going on 
round them. No one sees the whole picture; 
no ordinary individual even sees the detail of 
the picture in which his own unit plays an 
insignificant part. The fate of men in battle 
depends upon an enormous complexity of 
remote factors—the accidents of Base Orderly 
Room procedure, the mistakes and intuitions 
of generals, the intrigues of war cabinets, the 


_ efficiency of industrial processes . . . 


A battle is a lot of little groups of people 
trying to kill and to stay alive. The sum of their 
actions, thoughts, emotions, and their mutual 
relations, during this process forms an his- 
torical event. The event itself, and the events 
in the lives that constitute it, is conditioned by 
the whole world political and economic struc- 
ture, that links the lousy terrified private 
gasping in a shel] hole with every level of social 
activity. The individual is part of something 
more than he can ever know. The province of 
fiction is implicitly to show this— 

At this point somebody begins to talk about 
Tolstoy, 

But War and Peace is probably unique. 
Even so it is only an incomplete and fragmen- 
tary picture, concerned with officer-class 
characters alone, and also—because at the 
time when it was written a scientific under- 
standing of contemporary historical forces 
could not be part of a novelist’s intellectual 
equipment—the social forces that make sense 
from the apparent total confusion of human 
activity are not visible. Only the waste of life 
and effort shows, and because we do not see its 
real causes we cannot understand its results. 

How would Tolstoy cope if he were starting 
work to-day? A twentieth-century War and 
Peace would have to be based on a far vaster 
field of events than that from which its original 
was selected. And also the whole process it 
would describe is on a qualitatively higher level 
of complexity. On the other hand, the writer 
to-day is in a better position to understand the 
dynamics of the social forces involved. For 
him the connections between power politics 
and the thoughts of men killing each other for 
reasons they don’t understand in places far 
from their native lands, are visible—if he wants 
to look. In an apparent chaos where in- 
dividuals are blindly whirled about like ants 
being carried away by a flood, the orderly 
working out of historical forces is discernible. 

All this is the concern of the writer who 
wishes to deal with war—the transformations 
of men, the order in confusion, the unique 
living individual in the uniformed mass, and 
the true mental climate in which it all takes 
place. There has been enough reporting, 
enough official accounts, enough first-personal 
glossed-up diaries. But we haven’t had the 
real books yet, books in which the experiences 
have been digested, the separate incidents 
related to the whole process, the vile and 
splendid exploits made plain and put in their 
right place. These are the books that ask to be 
written, and the men who were there at the 
time are the ones who will have to try to write 
them. No one can know whether they have 
enough talent or the right kind of talent until 
they do try. It’s no use waiting for Tolstoy. 


Enelish 
Chamber Music 


Our Neglected Heritage 
by Edward J. Dent 


NE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE FEATURES 
of English musical life during the present 
century has been the revival of interest 

in the English music of the past. The Vic- 

torians had not altogether neglected it, but 
the study of it had been limited to a few small 
groups of antiquarian-minded amateurs who 
had little or no influence on the professional 
world. The Purcell bicentenary in 1895 may 
be taken as the date of the new movement. 

It was initiated by scholars such as Stanford, 

Fuller Maitland, Arkwright, Galpin and 

Barclay Squire, who had been working on 

various aspects of old English music for many 


Violde Gamba Player 


years; and another researcher who must not 
be forgotten was Arnold Dolmetsch, who con- 
tributed more than anyone else to the practical 
performance of this old music on the original 
instruments. Purcell’s sacred music had 
always been kept up in our cathedrals and 
college chapels; the revival of Dido and Aeneas 
under Stanford in 1895 has been balanced by 
the recent revival of The Fairy Queen at Covent 
Garden under Constant Lambert. Purcell has 
returned to his natural element, the theatre; 
at the same time it may be noted that his 
church music finds little favour nowadays in 
clerical circles. Parallel to the Purcell revival 
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The Recorder Lesson 


came that of the Elizabethan madrigals, 
brought. about almost entirely by one single 
and. devoted scholar, Dr. E. H. Fellowes; to 
him also, as well as to a few others, is due the 
revival of the Tudor church music. 

It is perhaps characteristic of the English 
outlook on music that all these revivals were 
in the main revivals of vocal music; the instru- 
mental music of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, though by no means forgotten, has 
been comparatively neglected. The revival 
has been almost entirely the work of amateurs, 
and in this country there are far more amateur 
singers than instrumentalists. The pro- 
fessional world has for the most part ignored 
the old music. Santley used to sing Purcell, 
but our modern professional singers seem to 
know next to nothing of him, and the old 
English chamber music, especially the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean, is hardly intelligible to 
players trained on Beethoven and Brahms. 
The virginal music is often a deliberate display 
of virtuosity, but few pianists will look at it; 
even Donald Tovey, who was a great pianist 
as well as a great scholar, seemed to take no 
interest whatever in it. Dolmetsch trained up 
a school of viol-players, many of whom are 
still carrying on his traditions; but the general 
public has little opportunity of hearing them, 
and even Haslemere, to judge from its pro- 
grammes, seems to incline more towards Bach 
and other Continental music rather than to the 
Elizabethans. 

We must indeed be grateful to Dr. E. H. 
Meyer for this detailed and penetrating study* 
of English chamber music from its earliest 
origins down to the death of Purcell. He has 
performed his task with truly German thorough- 
ness and industry. His reading, both in music 
and in literature, has been immense, and for 
every fact that he states he gives a documen- 
tary footnote. But his years of residence in 
England have taught him how to approach 
English readers; he is keenly interested in 
English social and economic history, as well 
as in pure musical scholarship, and he is lavish 
of picturesque detail. German books are 
often learned, but their authors despise enter- 


*ENGLISH CHAMBER MUSIC. THE HISTORY 
OF A GREAT ART FROM THE MIDDLE 
AGES TO PURCELL by Ernst H. Meyer, 
Lawrence & Wishart, 30s. 
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tainment; English writers often prefer enter- 
tainment to learning. Dr. Meyer, succeeds in 
combining both. If this book makes rather 
tough reading, it is because of, the huge mass 
of material presented; but some readers will 
skip the musicological technicalities and others 
may perhaps skip the political and economic 
information. All will be grateful to, the author 
for the copious musical illustrations, which 
include several complete compositions printed 
in full score. 

Although chamber music, properly speaking, 
did not come into existence in. England until 
the reign of Elizabeth, Dr. Meyer devotes 
quite half his book to a study of music and 
society from the days of King Alfred onwards. 
This is neither irrelevant nor superfluous, and 
every word of it is certainly interesting, but 
there is really material for two separate books, 
and we may sometimes feel that Dr. Meyer, 
like Mozart in his operas, has let himself go so 
exuberantly in Acts I and II that he is obliged 
to cut himself rather short in. Acts III and IV. 
Dr. Meyer makes no secret of his hostility 
towards the mediaeval church,-and he evidently 
feels a profound sympathy with the down- 
trodden classes of the community; in both 
these attitudes he will no doubt find plenty of 
readers to share his views. He seems to hold 
the traditional German doctrine, (though it 
hardly goes back further than Wackenroder, 
about 1790) that all instrumental music is 
per se aesthetically and morally superior to any 
vocal music, and this leads him sometimes to 
disparage the elaborate Tudor church music in 
comparison with the very primitive contem- 
porary attempts at instrumental music. He is 
not the first to suggest that church music of 
the polyphonic age was hypnotic, impersonal 
and aloof, as if it was deliberately composed 
under ecclesiastical authority as a narcotic for 
the intelligence. But it is more reasonable to 
suppose that composers wrote. what they liked. 

The Church from the earliest times was 
frightened of music; it associated music with 
sin, but knew that it was an attraction. It 
compromised, as it always has done; music 
might be admitted, but only as the ‘‘handmaid 
of the church.’? Musicians naturally had no 
intention of being mere handmaids, and went 
their own ways, even within the church itself; 
hence the recurring fulminations of Popes and 


bishops against elaborate music, down to the 
Council of Trent.. In the barbarous Middle 
Ages, the cathedrals and abbeys were the only , 
buildings where music could be performed in 
peace and at such length as the composer 
desired. Hence the enormous length of the. 
Tudor Masses; Dom Anselm Hughes has 
suggested that many of them were never sung 
liturgically, but were exercises composed for 
a musical degree—the Missa O quam suavis 
being a conspicuous example. It was in fact | 
l’art pour l’art, like Beethoven’s string quartets. 
If the art of music, towards 1600, deserted the | 
church for the theatre, it: was because the 
theatre offered wider scope for the composer’s — 
imagination, especially after the restrictions 
imposed by the Reformation and the Council 
of Trent; to go on writing church: musi¢ was 
no longer interesting and possibly no longer 
lucrative, | 
Dr. Meyer points to the appearance in Eliz- 
abethan days of the new spirit of emotionalism 
in Holborne and Dowland, and simultaneously © 
draws our attention to the ‘‘unstable and rest- 
less’’ type of musician which appears about: the 
same time. ee | 
No one could have been less ‘‘restless and 
unstable’’ than John Jenkins, to whose:chamber 
music several pages are devoted. Jenkins might 
well be called the English Bach, not merely for 
his contrapuntal skill, but: because he lived for — 
the most part ‘‘out of touch with life and the 
public’’ and composed to the end of his. days. 
in a style that had: long gone out of fashion. 
Dr. Meyer quotes an aria of his (about 1660) 
which he says ‘‘might have been written’ éarly 
in the eighteenth century’’; but it quite evi- 
dently looks back to the melodic: style of the 
Court Masques of William Lawes, and: the 
same can be said of Locke’s instrumental 
music, daring as: some of it is in its rough 
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counterpoint. Here Dr. Meyer has limited 
himself too strictly by the German professor’s 
tule of abgrenzen—never to cast a glance at 
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anything outside the subject of your disserta- 
tion. These melodic lines and especially their 
cadences come not from the dances but from 
the songs in the masques, where they are 
intimately connected with words. Even the 
instrumental items in the masques often seem 
to suggest speech. From the earliest masque 
music down to Purcell there is a continuous 
line of melodic style, and it is as independent 
of folk-song as it is of ecclesiastical tradition, 
although, as Dr. Meyer quite rightly points out, 
both of these contribute to the general develop- 
ment. The really characteristic English melody 
has more affinity to the literary songs of 
Dowland than to primitive folk-music, and 
that is why English music is so strikingly 
different from that of the Continent. The 
Standard technique of counterpoint was 
European and cosmopolitan; but gradually a 
more individual counterpoint was evolved, 
perceptible here and there in Gibbons and 
Jenkins, but first really conspicuous in Locke 
and Purcell. It is a way of part-writing quite 
different from that of either the French or the 
Italian school. In England one cannot 
separate vocal and instrumental music into 
entirely separate categories; Continental critics 
often say that our modern English instrumental 
music, such as that of Vaughan Williams, is 
purely vocal in inspiration. They regard that 
as a fault; we think it a merit. 

Dr. Meyer writes surprisingly good English 
as a rule, but he occasionally’ betrays himself 
rather comically, as when he says that Coleman 
wrote for a ‘‘brass band.’’ His Majesty’s 
“*sagbuts’’ were made of brass, but his 
**comnetts’’ certainly were not, and we cannot 
believe that Dr. Meyer was really unaware of 
that fact. Some of his less learned readers 
may be misled. Locke’s music of this type 
for the coronation of Charles II has been 
played several times in recent years. Dr. 
Meyer gives us an unusual picture of Purcell 
as.a subversive satirist, but there seems to be 
no real evidence for this view of him, however 
attractive we may find it. 

The practical difficulty of reviving much of 
this old English chamber music is that much 
of it will not fit the normal string quartet, nor 
even the normal quintet and sextet, owing to 
the peculiar compass of the various viols, even 
if players could be induced to fit it into an 
ordinary concert programme. The Dolmetsch 
family have shown that practical programmes 
of the greatest beauty and interest can be made 
up from old English music, vocal and instru- 
mental, making use of the old instruments; 


but ‘at present such concerts are rare and few 


people have the chance of hearing them. 
Moreover they are inevitably academic and 
antiquarian-minded, however skilfully executed. 
We want to see this music take its proper place 
in our national musical life, as the music of 
J. S. Bach does in the musical life of Germany, 
where it is regarded not as ‘‘old music’’ but 
as zeitlos, timeless and eternal. 

All English musicians must be grateful to 
Dr. Meyer for this admirable study of our 
national classics, and we hope it will be read 
by our professional players and taken to 
heart. They must not rest content with 
leaving this music to the B.B.C. and the 
possible recordings of the British Council; they 
must play it themselves, and play it at public 
concerts all over the country until audiences 
recognize it as a national treasure. 


From Roma, Citta Aperta 


Directed by Roberto Rosselini 


Realism in Italian Films 
Progress since the Liberation 


by R. E. Whitehall 


INCE THE LIBERATION OF ITALY THERE HAS 

been a remarkable development in the type 

and scope: of Italian films. Sociological 
problems. facing the Italian people have been 
tackled with a directness and honesty almost 
incredible to those accustomed to the hedging 
and evasion of post-war problems that charac- 
terises so many of the products of British and 
American studios. It is as though the lifting 
of the repressive and stultifying Fascist censor- 
ship had caused a violent reaction towards the 
treatment of controversial themes. 

A small number of the hundred films pro- 
duced in Italian studios each year before the 
Allied invasion ‘were out-and-out propaganda, 
but the great majority were escapist in the 
worst sense, hermetically sealed from any con- 
tact with, or portrayal of, life as it was lived in 
Italy or anywhere else. They failed to reach 
the soul of the Italian people, who much pre- 
ferred dubbed French films and, despite a 
succession of prizes, international festivals, 
subsidies, and taxes on imported films, the 
Italian cinema trailed far behind the rest of 
Europe in artistic development and popularity. 

The first sign that the film industry of the 
post-Liberation period was about to develop 
along lines completely different from the pre- 
war cinema came with the release of Roma, 
Citta Aperta (Rome, Open City). 

This film, made with the unofficial help of 
the U.S. Army Signals Corps, portrays the 
reactions of a group of people caught up by 
something they do not understand and can do 
little about. The story is the simplest possible: 


just that of a group of Roman citizens in a 
working-class district who give assistance to 
the Underground movement fighting the Nazis 
who occupy the city, of their betrayal, and 
death at the hands of the Gestapo. But the 
general treatment of the tragic theme and the 
superb acting turn it into a universal cry 
against man’s inhumanity to his fellow- 
creatures. The director is Roberto Rosselini, 
who is to the film what the Sicilian artist 
Renato Gettuso is to modern Italian art. 
Gettuso aims to rouse the social conscience of 
the Italian people, while Rosselini and the 
directors who have followed him seem desirous 
of bringing the same serious purpose into the 
cinema. Rosselini’s more recent Desiderio, 
showing the frustration of a young. girl’s 
attempts to free herself from her past life, 
proves that he has the makings of a very great 
director of social narrative, and great directors 
are as scarce as Rembrandts in bargain base- 
ments. 

Roma, Citta Aperta has been particularly 
successful in the United States.* The American 
rights were purchased for 3,000 dollars and 
the film is expected to gross in excess of 
1,000,000 dollars, but this success by its very 
magnitude (no other foreign language film has 
made so much in the States) is dangerous. 
Already independent American distributors, 
hoping to cash in on the interest in Italian-made 
films, are making agreements to distribute 
other Italian films, and companies are beginning 


*We understand that Sir Alexander Korda has acquired 
the British rights —Euditar, 
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to produce their films with one eye on the 
American market. Fortunately, in directors 
like Rosselini, Mario Soldati, and the actor- 
director Vittorio de Sica there is an artistic 
integrity which excludes the possibility of their 
falling for what is likely to be only a passing 
phase. 

These directors, faced with the chaos of the 
contemporary scene, have had the ourage to 
explore it with objectivity; not to ignore the 
human suffering but to interpret it in terms of 
the cinema. By something of the same means 
as was used to capture the idiom of the British 
people in our best films, the documentary- 
feature, they have given artistic form to the 
social problem. The unemotionalism of the 
documentary might seem ill-suited to the 
Italian temperament but, nevertheless, a style 
vividly mirroring the spiritual and economic 
chaos in modern Italy has been evolved. 

Monte Cassino, a self-explanatory title, Un 
Giorno Nella Vita, picturing the rape and 
murder of nuns in a convent by the Germans, 
Due Lettere Anonime, a drama of German- 
occupied Rome about a young soldier who 
finds his girl involved with a collaborater, have 
all been produced in the last year or so. 

In March of last year a two-week Interna- 
tional Film Festival was held in Milan to 
observe the 50th anniversary of the invention 
of cinematography, with entries from Britain, 
U.S.A., Russia, France, Sweden and Italy. 

The Italian entry was Mario Soldati’s Monsu 
Travet, a beautifully conceived piece of cinema 
about the daily life of a bureaucrat in the 
1880’s. Story there is practically none. For 
80 minutes the audience follow the struggles 
and disappointments a minor government 
official encounters at home and at the office 
and then the film stops. It portrays the life led 
by millions of Italians until quite recently, but 
the very quietness and tranquility give it the 
quality of being in another world and the 
direction, pitched in minor key, emphasised 
this. 

On the other hand Vittorio de Sica’s 
Sciuscia is bitter and brutal. It is a film about 
juvenile delinquency, but it makes no con- 
cessions to audience complacency. The story 
concerns the shoe-shine boys in the streets of 
Rome (and the director uses the actual shoe- 
blacks), focusing on two of them who are 
changed from normal youths into dangerous 
young gangsters. It is not by any means a new 
subject, the Americans have been using it for 
years, but it differs in that there is no sudden 
switch to provide a happy ending in order that 
audiences may go home feeling it ‘‘all comes 
right in the end.’’ Vittorio de Sica plays a 
violent spotlight on to the conditions in Roman 
prisons but even Sciuscia is not so partisan as 
Un Uoma Ritorna, directed by the veteran 
Austrian, Max Neufeld. 

Neufeld’s film goes far beyond any of the 
others in picturing life in present day Italy. 
Mario Tomasini’s story shows how a young 
soldier is repatriated to his home, where he 
finds that the power plant at which he had been 
employed as an engineer is in ruins. At home, 
he finds that his sister has degenerated into a 
tart who consorts with foreign servicemen, 
while the whole family exist on money brought 
into the house by the younger brother who 
sells cigarettes on the black market. The ex- 
soldier is disgusted with his countrymen— 
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Radio Variety 


Your Pound Pays the Piper, what about the Tune? 


We asked Peggy Kessel, who has worked several years in the Variety Department 
of the BBC, to interview Ronald Frankau, and this article is the result.—Ed. 


NY JUNIOR TYPIST IN THE B.B.C, WILL TELL 
you that radio entertainment is a new 
art form. But how many directors and 
producers know that to develop this common- 
place abstraction into a living art, it is necessary 
to train new artists and to demand a new 
approach from established performers? 

When radio became a public concern in this 
country in 1922, it was the embryo of a totally 
new form of popular entertainment. The first 
job of producers in those days should have 
been to train artists who could convey their 
personalities, their wit, pathos and humour by 
their voices only, who would become recog- 
nised for their ability to move us to laughter 
or tears through the use of the voice alone. 

The actor is an interpretive artist; he is 
endowed with a germ of talent which he can 
develop in various ways. He can study 
straight drama and become a legitimate actor; 
he may take his humour on to the music hall 
stage; he may adapt either of these techniques 
to the film camera. Whichever medium he 
tackles he develops a distinct personality, and 
the personality and technique he develops for 
the film or theatre will automatically—in fact, 
deliberately—be unsuitable to radio. But 
talented artists could adapt themselves if they 
and the B.B.C. recognised the need for it. 

Producers should have been the first to 
recognise this need for adaptation, in addition 
to the training of new radio artists. But they 
didn’t. The artist arrived at Savoy Hill for 
his rehearsal and transmission; he was con- 
fronted with a microphone, and told by the pro- 
ducer to ‘‘ignore it—step back and behave as 
if you are playing to an audience.’’ So the 
artist stepped back, gestured and moved, and 
generally behaved very much as he would on 
the stage, with the result that his performance 
was not intimate. The most important object 
in the studio, the microphone, which is the 
direct channel to the listener’s ear and, if 
properly treated, his heart, was, and is, generally: 
ignored. Instead of being used as a weapon 
= (Continued from col. 1) 
overbearing and officious when they have 
work, apathetic and dishonest when they are 
unemployed. He decides to start rebuilding 
without waiting for a lead from others or for 
the Government to ‘‘do something.’’ The 
film is a definite call to the people to put aside 
sectional differences and to rebuild Italy on a 
sound economic basis. 

These films are uncompromising and frankly 
propagandist, treating aspects of life with an 
honesty of purpose and harsh sincerity rarely 
equalled. Their technical qualities are some- 
times poor if judged by the slickness of the 
American film, but this very defect, if it is one, 
emphasises the urgency of the subject discussed. 
This seriousness of purpose carries conviction 
and—goodness knows—the number of films 
demanding to be made is very small when con- 
trasted with the immense number produced. 


it is treated as an obstacle. If a good com- 
mercial traveller can learn to sell his vacuum 
cleaner over the ’phone, sending his per- 
suasive charm and foot-in-the-front-door in- 
sistence over the wire with his voice, why 
should not the radio artist acquire this ‘‘tele- 
phonic technique’’? 

Audiences were introduced to the studios 
in the Savoy Hill days to put the artist at ease 
in an atmosphere approximating to that of the 
theatre; but it actually prevented the music 
hall artist from becoming a radio artist. 
Subsequently, whenever studio audiences have 
been used, it is because ‘‘so-and-so goes over 
so much better with some laughs.’’ This is 
sometimes true where audiences can really be 
counted as part of the show, as in ‘‘ITMA,”’ 
but it nearly always continues the process — 
started at Savoy Hill—lulling the stage artist 
into a belief that he is great on the air because 
he was great at Chiswick Empire last week. 
Sid Field is one of the few music hall artists 
to escape this complacency. He knows his 
act is visual, and for this reason declined some 
months ago to Star in a broadcast series. 

The result of this neglect to train radio 
specialists is that after twenty years, the 
Variety Department still pays artists who are 
stars in other spheres of entertainment, most 
of whom do not recognise the need to adapt 
their stage act to suit the radio, rather than 
new artists who are groomed to broadcast well. 
Beatrice Lillie, whose biting, subtle and almost 
imperceptible satire has to be seen as well as 
heard to be disbelieved, and whose neat 
gestures are an integral part of her polished 
act, accepted broadcasts in ‘‘Music Hall”’ 
some years ago. She and the producer made 
a mistake; she did not come over on the air; 
whereas on television she excelled. On the 
contrary, Dorothy Summers—Mrs. Mopp to 
you—who was an outstanding success in 
“‘ITMA’’ was not so successful when she 
toured the halls. All the vocal inflexions and 
expressions which she had developed through 
years of broadcasting were not sufficient in 
the theatre to compensate for lack of stage 
presence. The listening public want to hear 
people who can broadcast well—that is what 
pleases them. On definite subjects such as 
sport, medicine, town planning or agriculture 
they want to hear the appropriate specialists, 
irrespective of good broadcasting technique, 
although of course this will help. But when it 
comes to broadcast entertainment they want 
to hear radio specialists. This is borne out by 
the results of a recent survey of public opinion 
on broadcasting, carried out by the British 
Institute of Public Opinion. The figures pub- 
lished in the News Chronicle show that Tommy 
Handley—the most radio-conscious of all 
radio comedians—was first-favourite with 
38.5 per cent.; the next figure was 5 per cent. 
for Vic Oliver. 

The reason that ‘‘ITMA,’’ ‘‘Studio Stand 


Easy,’’ and the American shows—Jack Benny, 
Bob Hope—stand out from the average ‘jis 
that they are devised and presented by radio 
experts. Radio is no spare time job for these 
people, but a highly developed technique. 
There could be far more ‘‘ITMAs’’ if the 
B.B.C. encouraged them by paying artists 
large enough fees to spend more time on a 
fadio production. The routine used in the 
United States could very well be adopted in 
our studios; there the artists rehearse their 
script, then do a trial show with an audience— 
possibly record it; go through the script again 
for cuts, and finally, when the show has been 
thoroughly tried out, give a live performance. 

This method has been used on the ‘‘ITMA’’ 
shows on three or four occasions with highly 
successful results. The alternative is what 
happens now in nine cases out of ten: the 
artist dashes to the studio, has a hasty rehearsal, 
records his act, and rushes back again to the 
hall where he is performing at night. There is 
no time for author, producer and artist to get 
together and work as a team to produce a 
first-class broadcast. A brilliant individual 
act on the boards has no time and often little 
inclination to develop the co-operative tech- 
Mique necessary for a successful show on the 
air. The quality of programmes will remain 
low and the demands of the listeners unfulfilled 
so long as the successful artist is paid so badly 
that he considers broadcasting only as a shop 
window for his other work. 

The top rank variety producer seldom gets 
paid more than £16 per week, which is hardly 
an incentive for him to confine his activities 
to the B.B.C., as his contract demands. In 
addition, he is handicapped by too many 
shows; Mike Meehan, producer of **In Town 
Tonight,’’ has handled at one time no less 
than four weekly series. Here are the official 
output figures from the B.B.C. Year Book for 
1946:— 

About 120 new (Variety) programmes... 

are put on the air every week, that is well 

over 6,000 programmes a year . Each 
week also there are about 120 recorded 

‘*repeat performances,’’ bringing the num- 

ber of ‘‘programme spots’’ filled by the 

department up to a total figure in the neigh- 
bourhood of 240 per week, or more than 

12,000 a year. ‘‘Variety’’ is responsible for 

filling about twenty-five per cent. of the 

B.B.C.’s total programme-time... To 

achieve this there is a staff of producers 

totalling little more than forty.’’ ‘My 
italics). 

That is, 150 new programmes per annum 
per producer. While the B.B.C. is thus in- 
terested mainly in filling its radio-hours with a 
minimum of staff, it is impossible for a con- 
sistently high production standard to be main- 
tained. 

About one third of all new programmes 
require a script which is more than merely intro- 
ductory compére material. Two thousand 
variety scripts per year take a lot of writing, 
if you are to keep your gags fresh. But old gags 
cling, like the proverbial ivy, and the main 
reason for this is the raw deal handed the back- 
room boys—the script writers. An artist 
would rather pay for a new flashy car, the 
services of a secretary, a reliable ‘‘feed,’’ and 
personal advertising than for topical new 
material. He may hit upon a topical gag 
which, incorporated in his act, will carry him 


along for a while, but he rarely considers 
paying an author to work out a completely new 
act with him. Therefore, when engaging 
artists to broadcast, a fee must be paid sufficient 
not only to ensure the necessary time being 
given to the broadcast, but also to enable the 
artist either to write new material, or engage 
an author to do it for him. High quality acts 
will be guaranteed if contracts are not signed 
until the material itself has been seen and 
approved by the producer; thus the artist and 
his material will be contracted. 

As an alternative, and in addition to this, 
the B.B.C. should establish a script unit, to 
read all incoming scripts not dealt with by 
individual producers, re-write where necessary, 
check on the use of gags to avoid duplication, 


and provide new material when the artist or 
producer wishes. Something like this has been 
attempted. At a recent meeting of senior 
producers, they drew up a list of all authors 
engaged by them, pooled their information on 
these people, and set out the various types of 
material they were most competent to write— 
musical comedy, revue, etc. The information 
collected was then circulated to the department. 
Following this, journalist/script-writer Gail 
Pedrick was appointed to handle new and 
promising variety scripts, and his afternoon 
series ‘‘ First Hearing,’’ in which this material 
was presented for the first time, was well 
received. Several young junior producers were 
engaged, mainly to write scripts, but were soon 
snowed under by a heap of ten or fifteen- 
minute shows—labelled ‘‘stop-watch holders, ’’ 
because they only require timing, such as 
“Kay on the Keys,”’ “Accent on Rhythm’’— 
which take up all their writing time. 

Far too little attention is paid to the creative 
efforts of staff other than producers and writers, 
Producers’ secretaries have written scripts in 
their spare time, and occasionally one has been 
broadcast, for which the enterprising young 
woman receives the handsome token fee of one 
or two guineas. There is no lack of creative 
ability, and some steps have been taken to 
recognise it, but further measures to encourage 
budding authors are still needed. 

We now see that there are five basic re- 
quisites for first-class radio variety; artists with 
a ‘‘wink’’ in their voice, like Tommy Handley 
and Charlie Chester, who know how to use a 
microphone, and read a script without sounding 
script-bound; material which has been carefully 
prepared and is more accessible; time for the 
team of author, producer and artists to work 
out a well-rehearsed show; adequate payment 
for the artist to practise winking through the 
microphone, scriptwriters to script, producers 
to produce; the conception of a broadcast as 
a contribution to culture, and not as a fill-up 
in the B.B.C.’s programme schedule. 

Some of you will say: ‘‘That’s all very well. 


But the people /ike ‘Old Town Hall,’ ‘Happi- 
drome,’ *Monday Night at Eight’.’’ Surely 
you don’t want to take away all the shows they 
like?’’ It is true that there is a large public 
for low, corny comedy, but isn’t that partly 
because there has been very little choice? I 
believe that the public want and deserve the 
best of every kind of entertainment, including 
the best radio variety. and you can produce 
high-class variety withr 4: making it highbrow, 
and still retain the » usic-hall flavour. 

““ITMA,’’ and ‘studio Stand Easy,’’ 
stand out with the highest listening figures 
because they are the most carefully planned 
variety shows, and if all types of entertain- 
ment broadcasts were of that level, I 
believe the audiences would increase, not 
decrease. Public taste in radio entertainment 
can be moulded in the same fashion 
as the newspapers mould public opinion 
according to their interests. The word 
culture has come to mean something 
frightening to the mass of people, when 
it should mean ‘‘art at its best.’’ For in- 
stance, a good acrobat is just as cultural in his 
own sphere as a good actor, if his act is well 
timed, his tumbles neat and amusing, his 
make-up and costume striking and bright. And 
so with radio; if the show is original, well 
written, timed, presented and acted, with slick 
comedy, no matter if it is music-hall, revue or 
farce, it will add to art—to culture. 

The B.I.P.O. survey also shows that the kind 
of programme people would like to hear more 
frequently on the B.B.C. is Variety, coupled 
with Plays, both favoured by 21 per cent. The 
n2xt on the list are serious music and talks, 
both with 11 per cent. I hope the people get 
the increased quantity they ask for, with 
enhanced quality thrown in. 

A word about the variety artists themselves, 
from whose ranks at present come most of our 
radio stars. The average music-hall artist is 
not politically minded, mainly because he is an 
individualist. In the making of films, or in 
theatrical companies, the actors, producer, 
author, technicians work as a team. The 
variety artist is his own producer, manager 
and—often very badly—his own author. He 
is a unit. Living in a rather narrow world, he 
accepts the teaching of the newspaper which 
gives him the best write-up. In this way he 
ignores election results, and still thought- 
lessly thinks he will get the same laughs 
against Labour, and the same applause pro- 
Churchill. Most of these reactionary cracks, 
both on the halls and on the air, are not 
consciously malicious, and if listeners will 
express their resentment of these cheap jibes 
at the Labour Government in a few letters to the 
B.B.C., they will have a very salutary effect. 


Six Hundred Years of Fashion 


Reflections at the Victoria and Albert Exhibition 


by Betty Croll 


a HAT DO YOU WANT TO BE INSCRUTABLE 
for, Marcia?’’ Underlying Thurber’s 
amusing comment on a current femin- 

ine pose lies a deep-rooted social mystery, ageless 

yet always contemporary: the apparently 
ever changing attitude to life shown by women 
through the media of their manners and dress. 

If for so long the main, perhaps only, form of 
self-expression for a woman has been her dress, 
her only means of impressing her personality 
upon the world at large, it is no wonder that 
this form is so varied and its functions so 
diverse. The 600 Years of Fashion exhibition 
at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum gives 
one a good idea of the 
main changes in shape 
/ that have encompassed 
women from the end of 
the fourteenth century 
until the beginning of 
the twentieth. There is 
not much _ surviving 
material from the earl- 
ier centuries excepting 
sculpture and orna- 
mental brasses, which 
have been excellently 
photographed for this 
exhibition. From the 
sixteenth century on- 
wards there has been 
more data from por- 
traits and engravings, 
but it is only from the 
end of the eighteenth 
century that the ‘*fash- 
ion plate’’ really begins 
and the material to 
choose from becomes 
wide and varied. Inevitably therefore the 
main emphasis in this display rests on the 
nineteenth century. 

The exhibition brings us quietly into the 
fifteenth century where a Gothic soberness 
prevails and the photographed brass rubbings 
which look down at you from the walls give 
very little hint of the real women they have left 
behind. As the ‘‘primitive accumulation of 
capital’’ took place during three centuries of 
women’s thraldom, while men were unable as 
yet to invest their wealth, it was natural that 
much of it should be lavished on apparel— 
especially the apparel of man’s most cherished 
property, woman. Styles were obviously in- 
fluenced by contemporary religion and super- 
Stition. The horns and steeples and the other 
fantastic headgear of this period are absent in 
this collection, although the few sculptures 
indicate their existence. The Gothic angles 
blossom and lose their simplicity in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, grow more 
ornate and rich, reaching the luxurious dis- 
tortions of the late eighteenth century, where 
the enormous head-dresses (shown in some fine 
etchings of 1776) were even said to contain 
nests of mice and certainly did contain other 
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forms of life. Whether the Spanish custom 
whereby a lady eventually granted her lover 
the privilege of searching for her vermin also 
prevailed in England we do not know. 
However, wars and revolutions have their 
effect; men shed their illusions and women 
their dress. The echoes of the eighteenth 
century did not penetrate in a practical way for 
women until the end of the nineteenth century, 
but the cry for liberty, equality and fraternity 
early found an artificial parallel in dress. The 
magazines of the period (the turn of the 
eighteenth century) depict a new type, a cool 
well informed young woman in whom the 
beginnings of the slobbering sentimentality 
which later became the vogue were not yet 
apparent. Liberty and fraternity were en- 
couraged and carried to excess in dress, women 
appearing in public semi-nude, though more 
usually fashions took on a transparent air, 
the clinging muslin folds revealing more than 
they concealed. The simpleness and natural- 
ness became a complicated game in itself, 
bosoms aimed high under the guidance of 
stays, underclothes were abandoned and wigs 
adopted. A humourous and biting comment 
on all this is provided by Gillray’s ‘‘ Progress 
of the Toilet’’ (1) The 
Stays (2) The Wig (3) 
The Dress Completed. 
Thus under the pro- 
tection and disguise of 
classical antiquity the 
new middle classes were 
initiated into the refine- 
ments of the old regime. 
The correspondence 
columns showed signs 
of the times. Seduc- 
tion and rape were 
discussed, confessions 
were no rare phen- 
omena, while women’s 
attitude to the male sex 
is contained in a letter 
to a monthly periodical 
of 1800 which contrasts 
strangely with the 
romanticism of the girls 
of the next generation : 
“Would the tender 
lover treat his mistress 
like a rational being 
rather than a goddess, 
a woman’s task would 
be rendered much easier a 
and her life happier, Pee 
would he consult her 
on all affairs, converse 
with her freely on all 
subjects’’ . . . ‘*never. 
marry a man whose 
understanding will not 
excite your esteem’’ Le 
.. ‘treat your hus- 
band with the most 
unreserved confidence, 
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but never betray your friends’ letters or secrets 
to him’’... ‘“be always glad to see him, 
but do not be laughed at as a fond foolish 
wife.’? This state of affairs had its sadder 
aspects and on yet another page one finds 
‘*A Rare and Happy Instance of Female 
Constancy and True Attachment.”’ 

Among many caricatures of the time on 
view are two highly entertaining and witty 
prints by Edward Francis Burney (1760-1848) 
which are well worth careful attention for their 
biting social satire. ‘*An Elegant Establish- 
ment for Young Ladies’’ shows the incredible 
antics required of them in training for their 
classical facade. One unfortunate hangs by 
the chin on a pulley with weights in her hands, 
in order to acquire, no doubt, the noble poise of 
antiquity. ‘*The Waltz’’ is another cynical 
comment on the fashions as well as the morals 
of the time, the notices on the walls, labels, etc., 
terrifying in their casual revelations. | 

All this came to an end with political 
stabilisation and the development of indus- 
trialisation in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Ideas and women were being reclothe 
in a more decorative disguise of reality, a3. 
both had now a new part to play in the estab- 
lishment of middle class society, 

The new class was _ consolidating its | 
position and gradually creating an ‘‘ideal’’ 
in the midst of aristocratic depravity and lower- 
class insubordination. A more romantic, , 
mystic attire and attitude were assumed as | 
woman surrendered her intellectual interest. , 
Perhaps Thurber’s ‘‘inscrutable’’ woman was | 
being born. Anyhow she vanished into tighs : 


lacing, corsets, layers of underclothing and 


more and more decorations. It was almost 
impossible to stoop, sit down or walk. The 
new bourgeoisie, asserting itself, increased the 
solidity of its furniture and its women. Sheraton 
Satin-wood developed into solid mahogany and 
the freedom of classicism turned to the mys- 
teries of padding. From about 1818 the prints 
show this increasing tendency towards decora- 
tion and romanticisin. 

In the ladies’ journals it is interesting to note 
that the philosophic and scientific articles have 
gone, along with all the details of rape and 
seduction. Romantic fiction.took their place, 
where mens’ evil passions were curbed by the 
mere contemplation of innocent virtue, and it 
seemed the most fitting task of woman was in 
playing down the coarser side of man’s nature. 
Letters from female correspondents ceased, 
and as their bodies disappeared into more 
clothing so also their minds became hidden 
from view. 

With the growing greed, poverty began to 
show its ugliness, and if ever man needed 
iealising this was the time. It was perhaps 
to save herself from the ugliness of this reality 
that woman began to affect a world outside 
man’s comprehension, and aimed at the ideal 
melancholy heroine whose angelic countenance 

_ never did behold a labourer, nor see the appal- 
ling sufferings of her country. Men felt, too, 
the need to escape from the dark dealings of 
commerce and were helping to create the model 
wife, with the harp, the brush, and embroidery 
to keep her pure and free from sin. Her 
sweet nature is well portrayed in the contem- 
porary fashion plates, which are beautifully 
engraved. 

Convention became identical with female 
anaemia. Consumption was even considered 
becoming, and if you could not obtain the real 
thing, you were advised to eat chalk, and as a 
Jast resort, drink vinegar for the desired pallor. 
Declines were very fashionable and ladylike, 
and swooning was as necessary as the sofa on 
which the trembling creature would collapse. 
Men and women lived in different worlds, 
women became the slave of domestic trifles, 
as most things outside were not refined, and 
perhaps this accounts for the enormous bonnet 


of the age, which pre- 
vented the wearer from 
seeing too much and pro- 
tected her innocence. 
Reality became indecent, 
and an assumed air of 
sanctity penetrated from 
the women to the furniture 
around them. Victorian 
Gothic resulted from the 
growing prosperity of men 
who tried to disguise their 
acquisitions as holy con- 
quests, as a mask to hide 
the face of ruthlessness 
and greed. 

Factory owners were 
becoming concerned with 
the morality of their work- 
ers, and argued that greater 
leisure meant more time 
for vice, for the tempta- 
tions of ‘‘blue ruin’’ and 
**flash molishers.’’ While, 
however, the | women 
weavers were singing ‘‘The Death of Barbara 
Allan’’ in Spitalfields, and children were work- 
ing in coal mines, the finer distinctions between 
the Lady and the Gentlewoman were being 
thrashed out, and the rules of etiquette were 
being invented almost as a secret code— 
a barrier to any one wishing to penetrate this 
new society. 

As these women affected helplessness, their 
waists became smaller and their bosoms were 
carefully moulded, though their real shape was 
concealed by pads. Comfort and convenience 
were the last points to be considered and the 
miserable women became an added ornament 
in an over-ornamented atmosphere, where 
everything was draped and its real function 
concealed. To move quickly or to be able to 
stoop, let alone work or relax, would be as 
undignified as a dress that allowed such actions. 
Towards the middle of the century sleeves 
became larger and larger, making the pale hand 
appear more fragile than ever, while to com- 
plete this fernale superstructure was the 
bonnet, showing the path ahead—straight and 
exceedingly narrow. 

Girls were taught how to faint nicely and 
the price for ‘‘refinement’’ was heavy. In 
order not to impair the pure ladylike blankness 
of mind, death and disease served as the only 
forms of real distraction, but it was not nice 
to know their causes. Whipping was intro- 
duced as proof of the tenderest love, T.B. was 
rampant and there was an enormously high 
death rate amongst young children. These 
things the beautifully engraved fashion plates 
do not reveal. 

With increased industrialisation, there were 
some faint sighs for the suffering poor, and the 
more restless of these women came out of the 
dark to perform deeds of charity. They were 
no doubt surprised at the small effect of 
beef-tea as a cure for squalor, poverty and 
drunkenness. A lady’s dress took 20 yards 
of material, and when the crinoline was intro- 
duced in 1857 women became even more 
monumental. 

Nevertheless, more women were going out 
to work as clerks and shop assistants. They 


were stepping out; they eventually stepped out 
of their crinolines, dragging in their wake an 
enormous bustle, which although liable to slip 
about, they couldn’t yet discard. The profiles 
of women in the eighties have to be seen to be 
believed. One print in particular epitomises 
these monstrous silhouettes, a red dress of 
1887, 

The dull and domineering males, along with 
the large families that went with them, were 
beginning to decline, when, during the second 
half of the century womens’ colleges were 
being opened. Girton in 1869, Newnham in 
1871, Bedford College in 1879. With these 
came a new type of woman and a reaction 
against all the fussiness and frills; they adopted 
heavy boots and a simpler dress. Yet another 
section of men and women of culture, also 
trying to escape from this moribund morality, 
landed up in an equally fantastic world of 
their own, where Japanese sunshades and fans 
took the place of 
frilly waste paper 
baskets and the 
women looked 
pagan, wore simple 
yellow dresses 
and carried tiger- 
lilies in their hands 
when they were not 
handling blue and 
white ‘‘aesthetic”* 
china. But in other 
peoples’ houses 
stuffed animals 
became the rage 
and many repressed 
feelings were grati- 
fied by the display 
of stuffed snakes, 
owls and birds. 
which hung on the 
walls and ceilings. 
All these fauna as 
well as replicas of 
insects were also 
used to adorn the 
person, 

Despite this a great change was com- 
mencing as women were being forced out by 
economic conditions. The Bachelor Girl was 
born in 1900 and although her skirt still came 
down to her ankles and was three yards in 
width, she was assuming her more normal 
shape. Nevertheless, some ten years later, the: 
suffragettes had still to contend against high 
collars with bone supports, button - boots, 
black woollen stockings and lace flounced 
petticoats in their heroic battles in the streets 
of London. It was not until 1916 and the 
Great War, when women were postmen and 
window cleaners and bus conductors, that. 
skirts did finally sweep off the ground and 
leave them free to walk how and where they 
pleased, Thus dress became once again the 
expression of woman’s new role. But, 
Sortunately, dress was now not her only means 
of self-expression. 

The exhibition ends with the nineteenth 
century, except for one or two odd prints 
which are not really sufficient to give one any 
idea of the startling and profound changes 
which have taken place during our owa 
century. 


Drawings by Betty Croll. 
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Cineguild 


Great Expectations: Coaching Young Pip. Ronald Neame, producer, David Lean, director, 
and Anthony Wager. 


Britain’s Film Directors 


2:—David Lean 
by Catherine de la Roche 


reat Expectations,’’ DIRECTED BY DAVID 

Lean, is one of the rare films which 

show how exciting the cinema can be 
as a medium of expression. It has moments 
in which the complexity of human experience 
is revealed with new clarity and fulness. The 
characters are brought to life within a unified 
scheme of changing rhythms and changing 
moods, as dynamic as life itself. The funda- 
mental truth of Dickens’s romantic story is 
ilumined from many angles by each of the 
film’s component arts, and crystallised. 

This achievement is a result not only of 
David Lean’s talent, but also of his exceptional 
mastery of technique. The possibilities of a 
medium are often an inspiration in themselves. 
Knowledge of the unique effects it can achieve, 
may prompt the artist to express some rare 
experience which might otherwise remain 
unexpressed. Conversely, an artist may have 
experiences of such a nature as to impel him 
to develop new techniques in order to convey 
his experiences to his fellows. In either case, 
technique in the cinema, as in other arts, is a 
primary factor. I was reminded of this when 
David Lean summed up his aim in pictures by 
saying: “‘I want to use the medium.’’ 

Movies have been his greatest interest since 
childhood, and he has spent exactly half his 
life making them. At 19 he started as number 
boy on one of Maurice Elvey’s silent pictures. 
The first time he saw an edited strip of the film 
he was working on, he realised what fas- 
cinating effects can be obtained through 
joining shot with shot, and went to work in the 
cutting rooms. His chance came with talkies. 
David Lean was one of the first British tech- 
nicians to master sound synchronisation, and 
on the strength of this he became editor of 
Gaumont Sound News. This entailed writing, 
directing and cutting the newsreel, speaking 
the commentary and working at frantic speed. 
He held a record for getting the boat race out 


three hours after the finish. Newsreel work 
taught him decision. There was no time to 
dither. 

Back in feature film studios, David Lean 
worked his way through every technical 
department of production. He was already 
well-known as a cutter when the quota quickie 
period set in. Working on several of these, 
he had to use his skill to achieve the opposite 
of good cutting—that is, lengthening and 
padding with the sole object of producing the 
required footage cheaply. This was part of the 
hard schooling through which our technicians 
had to pass before they raised the British 
cinema to its present strong position. 

The first big productions David Lean edited 
were Elizabeth Bergner’s Escape Me Never and 
As You Like It. E. Merrill White, who had 
been Lubitsch’s cutter, was on the unit, and 
David Lean considers he learnt what real 
editing is through his collaboration with 
White. ‘‘It’s not smoothness that matters,’’ 
says Lean, ‘‘but the point a cut makes. A cut 
must always mean something. The best and 
often the most difficult editing is quite unnotice- 
able. Effective montage sequences, however 
intricate they may seem, are easier to edit 
than dialogue scenes or speeches.’’ In these, 


‘each cut must bring out the significance of the 


words by unobtrusively focussing attention 
on the actor’s face or gestures, or on the 
reactions of the listeners. 

As an editor David Lean has collaborated 
on the set with some of our best directors, 
working out camera angles, size and com- 
position of shots, direction of movement, etc. 
jointly with them in order to achieve the best 
continuity. He worked in this way with 
Anthony Asquith on Pygmalion and French 
Without Tears, Michael Powell on One of Our 
Aircraft is Missing and others. Before the 
outbreak of war, David Lean had come to be 
recognised as Britain’s leading film editor. 


Noel Coward’s Navy film, Jn Which We 
Serve, co-directed with the author, was David 
Lean’s first directing venture. He was res- 
ponsible chiefly for the technical side. He 
devised the dive-bombing sequence, the whole 
of which was shot in a studio tank, in short 
fragments, specially for quick cutting. And he 
decided that Celia Johnson’s big speech 
should be photographed for a minimum of 
cutting, because the emotional power of her 
performance would be more moving treated 
with complete simplicity, without the punc- 
tuation of close-ups and without intercutting 
the reactions of her listeners. 

Noel Coward directed the cast. ‘‘He 
taught me everything I know about ba 
actors,’? Lean says. ‘‘He’s a hard tas 
master, but he never fails to give the actors 
the hell of a pat on the back when they’ye 
done well. Actors are sensitive creatures. 
In films they lack something of great impor- 
tance to them: the applause of an audience. 
The director must try to make up for this.”’ 

In This Happy Breed, the first film David 
Lean directed independently, he showed that 
he could obtain the best possible perfor-. 
mances from actors. What is more important, 
he proved that he has a store of human ex- 
perience which gives purpose to his craftsman- 
ship, and that as a director he is concerned 
above all with human emotions and with 
giving them, where possible, their true value. ° 

The two films that followed Blithe Spirit,” 
which was something of a technical four de 
force, Brief Encounter and Great Expectations, - 
rank with the best in the cinema’s history. 
Brief Encounter is an analysis of a common- 
place incident that could happen to anyone. 
It reveals the deep emotional conflicts which 
beset a happily married woman when she falls 
in love with a stranger; she is a conventional 
and essentially modest woman, appalled by. 
her passion, but unable, for a time, to over- 
come it. This story is told through enlarge- 
ment. Two people’s, minds are scrutinised as 
if through a microscope. The film was shot. 
almost entirely in close-up, each shot recording 
the minutest detail of human behaviour. 

After a character has been brought as close 
as this to the audience, a long or medium shot 
can have a strangely moving effect. When, 
in an agony of humiliation after an_ illicit. 
meeting with her lover, Celia Johnson ran, 
unpursued, through the deserted street, the 
long shot of her haste and embarrassment 
was almost more poignant than the close-up 
of her unhappy face which followed. The 
beauty of David Lean’s treatment lies in the 
fact that only our view of the drama was 
magnified, the drama itself never. There was 
no exaggeration, no sentimentalising. On the 
contrary. To compensate for the microscopic 
enlargement, a great deal was conveyed by 
suggestion, indirectly. Through pictorial com- 
position, through the rhythms built up from 
tempo of action and tempo of cutting, David 
Lean contrives to express the whole of an 
experience; the light, sound, space and move- 
ment that surround it. 

‘‘We talk a lot about realism in pictures,”’ 
he says, ‘‘but the cinema has very little to do 
with reality. People aren’t as articulate in 
real life. There’s no space in a film for all 
the pauses in a real conversation. What we 
try to achieve is not realism, but truth. A 
movie is built up of undefinable human 


emotions, it’s a kind of dramatic instinct.’’ 

Great Expectations is in complete contrast to 
Brief Encounter—a far-fetched, not a common- 
place story; condensation instead of enlarge- 
ment. But the fundamental aim, though 
achieved by different methods, is the same: 
the greatest possible truthfulness in revealing 
human experiences through the best use of the 
medium. One of the methods used in Great 
Expectations was the alternation of rhythmic 
patterns. These were created chiefly through 
cutting and by reducing panning and tracking 
shots (which were used extensively in This 
Happy Breed) to a minimum. Pip’s journey 
by stage coach to London is shown in a 
montage sequence which carries him towards 
his new life in a whirlwind of joyous excitement. 
{It consists of close-ups. In London the range 
of the shots lengthens, the tempo eases a little, 
but the music keeps up an undercurrent of 
expectant excitement. The big dramatic 
scenes, such as Pip’s frantic attempt to save 
Miss Havisham when her dress catches fire, 
or the smashing of his rowing-boat under the 
huge paddle-wheel of the boat on the Thames, 
are played straight through with the speed and 
merciless simplicity of a real-life catastrophe. 
No close-ups of distorted faces. No tragic 
contemplations. 

David Lean knows when to rely on his 
public’s imagination. You do not lose your- 
self in his films, as in a never-never-land, you 
identify yourself with them. Experiences 
communicated by suggestion and through a 
mood are, of course, more effective and 
stimulating to the mind than flat statements. 
‘*Somehow,’’ says David Lean, ‘‘if you have 
an intention, it gets onto the celluloid and is 
transmitted to the audience. That’s when you 
begin to feel a director and your pictures 
achieve a unified style.’” Here’s an example 
of how this works in a small pictorial detail. 
We see the clock tower of Satis House; Estella 
in a top storey window, looking down; Pip’s 
upturned face, gazing in awe at the imposing 
building. I doubt whether anybody realised 
(I did not) that the whole exterior of Satis 
Heuse was never shown. The behaviour of 
the players conveyed everything we needed to 
know, and our imagination filled in the rest. 

A director’s dislikes affect his work no less 
than his preferences. It is pretty clear that 
David Lean detests sentimentality and ex- 
aggeration, and that he is a severe critic of 
his own work and of film work in general. 
He is exceedingly sensitive to the indefinable 
values termed ‘‘good taste.’’ Warmth, 
sincerity, optimism, humour and above all 
vitality are qualities that characterise his work 
and personality. This partly accounts for the 
remarkable sense of measure and for the 
genuineness achieved in the portrayals of 
Dickens’s overdrawn characters. Also, it is 
seldom that a mood of happiness, enjoyment 
without excess and gaiety is recreated with 
such absolute sincerity as in the several scenes 
which follow Pip’s ‘‘coming into his expecta- 
tions.’’ ‘‘Its important to know when to 
play against the scene and against the line,’’ 
Lean says, ‘‘Sentimental lines must be 
spoken casually, thrown away. Suffering 
should make the audience shed tears, not the 
actor. An actor who is sorry for himself will 
never move the audience as much as the actor 
who conveys his feeling through deep and 
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Ninette de Valois, C.B.E. 


SADLER’S WELLS. The Haunted Ballroom 


by Janet Leeper 


HE RECOGNITION OF THE WORK OF MISS 

Ninette de Valois in the New “Year. 

Honours List by the award of the C.B.E. 
sets the official seal on a career which has 
been devoted with single-hearted zeal to the 
organising of a representative native ballet in 
England. The announcement anticipated by 
a few days the revival of her ballet The Haunted 
Ballroom by the Opera-Ballet company at 
Sadler’s Wells. 

That a ballet which is twelve years old 
should not only merit revival on grounds of 
general interest but should hold its own 
among the many new creations to be seen to-day 
is a measure of the power and sincerity of her 
choreography. For it is ultimately by its 
choreography that a ballet is judged. No 
fancy décor, no vivid score can make up for 
poverty of invention. Part of the strength of 
The Haunted Ballroom lies in the complete 
integration of the choreography with the 
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controlled emotions.’’ 

This brings us back to camera technique. 
In order to capture the minute details of an 
actor’s performance, and to enable him to 
use the most delicate undertones of expression, 
David Lean often uses powerful long-range 
lenses for close-ups. The scene in the prison, 
for instance, when Pip sees Magwitch die was 
filmed in two parts. The first part, while the 
dying convict is still able to speak, was shot 
through an ordinary 50-mm. lens. The second, 
when he had become silent and it was impor- 
tant to understand whether he was still able 
to hear Pip’s voice, was shot through a 
stronger 75-mm. lens, and the hardly per- 
ceptible change of expression on his face con- 
veyed its full meaning to the audience. 

Great Expectations is full of devices of this 
kind. The sets in the first part, when Pip is a 
child, are larger than life, the camera angles 
are low, taken from his viewpoint, and the 
scenes built up in such a way as to suggest the 
wonder of Pip’s adventures as he saw them. 
The pictorial narrative is in the first person, 
as is the narrative of Dickens’s novel. On 
this slightly accentuated background the im- 
probabilities of the story appear normal. 

In David Lean’s opinion the film medium 
has never been fully exploited. Dialogue is 
allowed to dominate an essentially pictorial 
medium. And one of the greatest difficulties 
is that the best authors won’t write for films. 
He would have liked a modern story for his 
next picture, but could not find a good one. 
He has therefore decided on Oliver Twist. 
‘*I’m sure there’s going to be an entirely new 
way of using the cinema,’’ he says, “‘some 
way which will rid us of the straight narrative 
and enable us to use suggestion, pantomime 
and movement more effectively. I don’t 
know what it will be, but I’m sure we’re on 
the verge of it.’’ 


music. Geoffrey Toye was composing ballets 
while he was still a student at the Royal 
College of Music and the score is designed for 
dancing first and foremost; it is also romantic 
and eerie and everything that is required for 
the ballet story. But to us watching, with our 
1947 eyes, it is the rich series of pictures 
created by the choreographer—figures coming 
in and out of light, figures in movement, grey 
ghosts in grey groups, starlit figures hurrying 
through walls of gauze, collecting and dis- 
persing in endless succession—which hold our 
interest. Had this ballet no story (and it has 
a well-made and convincing if unoriginal one) 
it would still hold us by this intimate under- 
standing of movement in relation to music. 
And the décor by Motley is as necessary and 
right to the mood of the music and for the 
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completion of the stage-picture as the choreo-. 
graphy to the music. Indeed we have here 
great simplicity with the maximum of effect. 

It was just this that Miss de Valois achiéved 
long ago in 1931 when she produced Blake’s 
Vision of the Book of Job for the Camargo 
Society. The dearth of good dancers at that 
time made it necessary for the utmost simplicity 
to be used both in staging and in movement, so 
that only the part of Satan (beautifully done 
by Anton Dolin) was strictly a dancing part. 
Yet her simple choreography was at one with 
Vaughan Williams’s noble music and an im- 
pression of vast’ power and majesty was 
generated by the realisation of Blake’s visionary 
engravings in plastic form. 

Since then, and before the war came to add 
immensely to her burdens, she has given us 
Bar aux Folies-Bergéres (1934), a brilliant 
period piece beginning with Manet and ending 
with Toulouse-Lautrec, a light-hearted evoca- 
tion of the eighteen-seventies, composed for 
Marie Rambert’s dancers at the Mercury; The 
Rake’s Progress (1935), another **painter’s’’ 
ballet, perhaps the strongest of all those in the 
Sadler’s Wells repertoire, in which the very 
spirit of Hogarth seems to live; The Gods Go 
A-Begging (1936), a Watteau féte-champétre 
with music by Handel (originally given by the 
Diaghilev Ballet with choreography by Balan- 
chine); and Checkmate (1937), with a fine score 
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specially composed for it by Arthur Bliss. 
Checkmate, already nearly ten years old, 
remains an ineffaceable memory. It was long, 
too long, yet highly dramatic, original, 
arresting, and showed Miss de Valois at her 
grandest. This was no mere game of chess but 
a great drama of conflicting forces, other- 
worldly and balletic. It has gone into in- 
voluntary retirement for seven years, as the 
dresses and scenery were lost in the invasion of 
Holland and the original designs by McKnight 
Kauffer could not be found on either side of 
the Atlantic. It is good news that he is to do 
new designs for it and that we are to see it 
again before long. 

During the war Miss de Valois has found 
time in addition to her many duties as Director 
of the Sadler’s Wells Company ror three more 
ballets, The Prospect Before Us (1940), Orpheus 
and Eurydice (1941) and Promenade (1944), all 
of which have something to offer but none of 
which is entirely satisfactory. Promenade is a 
little too self-consciously **an opening ballet.’’ 
Yet even here is strength and joy and authen- 
ticity and great invention in the figures trod out 
by the dancers and the cross rhythms which fill 
the stage as well as the music. Coming as it 
did immediately before The Haunted Ballroom 
at Sadler’s Wells on January 7th last, it could 
not but add sprigs of laurel to the crown Miss 
de Valois has earned by her unremitting work 
in the service of ballet and her many original 
ballets and inventions—since the days when she 
joined Lilian Baylis at the Old Vic and began 
to train a corps de ballet of eight persons, or 
produced and performed in W. B. Yeats’s 
Plays for Dancers at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 
nearly twenty years ago. 
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| Theatre 


ARTS: The Master Builder by Henrik Ibsen. 


PICCADILLY: Anthony and Cleopatra by 
William Shakespeare. 


NEW: The Alchemist by Ben Jonson. 


Reviewed by M ontagu Slater 


REDERICK VALK’S The Master Builder has 

almost created a disturbance, and rightly. 

For what has happened is that a great 
actor has re-thought the piece and re-thinks 
it at every performance. No wonder one goes 
away and argues and comes back to argue 
again. The most argumentative of plays is 
matched with the most provocative of per- 
formances, and here I include Valerie White’s 
Hilda Wangel. To Peter Ashmore the pro- 
ducer we doff our hats for having thought of 
the teaming. 

‘*The highest attainment possible to a human 
being is so to conduct one’s life as to realise 
one’s self...’’ ‘‘All that I have written 
these past ten years I have mentally lived 
through. But no poet lives through anything 
isolated. What he lives through all of his 
countrymen live through together with him. 
For if that were not so what would establish 
the bridge of understanding between the pro- 
ducing and receiving mind?’’ I am indebted 
for these quotations from Ibsen to an American 
book, The Playwright as Thinker by Eric 
Bentley (Reynal and Hitchcock). It has not 
been published here but it certainly ought to be. 

Now. How does The Master Builder square 
up with this? First I think we can cut out the 
personal interpretations that bedevil the play 
for so many people. You know the sort of 
thing, Ibsen is the builder, Strindberg the 
young rival, the ‘‘homes for human beings’’ 
the social problem plays, &c., &c., &c. What 
the poet lives through all his countrymen must 
live through with him—both in play and out. 

Then we consider it—how? As the pathos 
of ageing success—its magnetic force, its 
hubris, its tragic fear, and its well-known power 
of casting a spell over apparently healthy 
young women? We could. Valk fortunately 
doesn’t. 

Is it a story of the search for ‘‘the robust 
conscience?’’ The Valk-White team play a 
pretty game here. You remember the Master 
Builder’s instinctive course is to make sure his 
young rival (who has talent, that’s the devil 
of it) should never get a fair start. Well, is 
this the robust conscience at work? Hilda 
Wangel persuades him that on the contrary it 
is the last feebleness—senility on the march. 
She forces him into being big enough to make 
a generous gesture and see young talent 
launched (and if it’s too late because the 
boy’s father’s dying—well nobody ever be- 
lieved that old man was ever alive or dead). 
Then what should the robust conscience be 
doing? Should it be getting rid of the unneces- 
sary penitence Valk suffers about his wife’s 
old country home that was burnt down to his 
advantage—though after all the fire did not 
Start in the crack in the chimney he had 
omitted to mention? 

Hereabouts we have I fancy one of the clues. 
If the builder had had a robust conscience he 


would have seen that he lived in a doll’s house 
(and he was also building himself one). In that 
case he would have imitated Nora and walked 
out on Mrs. Solnes and her preposterous 
doctor years ago. What holds him? Is it 
that the conscience is not robust? Or the 
knowledge that if he did run for it he would 
fall into the destroying hands if not of this 
Hilda of some other siren? Or is it the 
realisation—that comes in the play not to him 
but to Hilda—that Mrs. Solnes, stuffy, snob- 
bish, conventional child-murderer as she is, is 
after all a human being for whom he is still 
responsible? The only escape from human 
responsibility is death. Is this the final thought 
Ibsen brought back from his mental wrestle 
with Kierkegaard? 

The interplay of these three people rises 
above naturalism, above symbolism. In the 
play and in Valk’s performance we are con- 
fronted with a curious theatrical synthesis. 
Ibsen really did achieve what Sartre was 
aiming at in the famous last words of Huis 
Clos... ‘‘Eh bien . . . Continuons.’” 

Anthony and Cleopatra provides an apt con- 
trast. If Valk and company knock the con- 
ventions sideways and come out——big—as 
human beings, this Anthony and this Cleopatra 
arrange elaborately not to be people at all. 
Both give great performances of great actors. 
I don’t mean by this the production is not 
great fun. It is. I enjoyed it, was thrilled and 
even moved to tears by Edith Evans’s dying 
scene. Trying to analyse a rather superficial 
emotion I concluded I was being moved by the 
pathos of the idea of Queen Elizabeth giving 
suck to ‘‘the worm.’’ Edith Evans plays the 
part as Gloriana. The idea of this queen 
giving suck at all was pathetic: the fact that 
the baby was the worm gave the ‘‘turn of the 
screw.”’ 


Godfrey Tearle’s Anthony was in i same 
vein. He was charming, he was dignified, 
poetic, tragic, he swept us off our feet, but 
never for an instant did he let us forget the 
actor in the man. 

I wondered how much this was intended in 
the production by Glen Byam Shaw? Possibly 
not at all since the other parts, particularly 
Caesar and Anthony Quayle’s Enobarbus were 
taken with extreme vigour. Mark Dignam 
gave the normally small part of Agrippa a 
build-up which tautened the structure of the 
play. Charmian was lively and Iras most 
reposeful to the eye. 


Motley’s decor however brought back the 
taste of poisoned ivy. They were less designs 
for Anthony and Cleopatra than pastiches of 
engravings of Garrick and Siddons in the 
posture of Shakespearean characters. And 
this I thought was carrying things too far. 

Jonson is a necessary accompaniment of 
Shakespeare. How the theatre has impover- 
ished its own conceptions by neglecting the 
other Elizabethans! Still, we have had the 
Duchess of Malfi, Stratford is again going to 


do Dr. Faustus and now there is the Old Vic 
Alchemist. 


John Burrell’s production has the right 
vitality and speed. One of thé reasons Jonson 
1S SO essential is that without his individual 
rhythms and vocabulary we Jose the taste of 
Shakespeare’s style for the mere lack of another 
to compare it with. Jonson is a lover of words, 
Things, textures, institutions are what fas- 


cinate him. He is a designer, a still-life 
painter, and a Canaletto combined. 


Hast thou felt the wool of beaver 
Or swansdown ever? 


Jonson articulates sensations, not ideas or 
passions. This gives his verse a special diffi- 
culty as well as charm. I gather the Old Vic 
company were struck by the feeling that Jonson 
had given them a new language to learn. 
Perhaps this is why some critics at the first 
night complained of inaudibility. I don’t 
agree but I had been unusually conscientious 
in getting my ear attuned by the taste of the 
text beforehand. 


After this production there’s no hope for 
the old bromide that Jonson is not good theatre 
for the widest audiences. It sets the New 
Theatre aglow with delight. Richardson’s 
Face and Alec Guiness’s Abel Drugger are the 
outstanding performances, though Peter Cop- 
ley’s Roundhead needs mention. George Relph 
had a nice interpretation of Subtle. As Doll, 
Joyce Redmond is at her funniest. 


Burrell had taken the bold step of dressing 
the play a century in advance of its time. It 
was a winning throw because Jonson knew the 
way to be topical was to keep well-ahead. 
His method was to take the vague trends he 
saw around him and develop them to a logical 
conclusion. Where Shakespeare looked to the 
past, Jonson had an eye on the future. 


I should add that Maurice Kestelman’s set 
was notable. Gay and delightful but it was 
also workmanlike and brought a sturdy feeling 
of reality. I liked the way he solved the prob- 
lem (so many have tried, so few have succeeded) 
of giving us an interior which also let us see 
the world outside. 

I think and trust The Alchemist will be a 
popular success. And now will the Old Vic 
company please recall that Jonson wrote many 
plays. There are for instance Bartholomew 
Fair and Catiline his Conspiracy. 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH: The King Stag, 
a Tragi-Comical Tale by Carlo Gozzi. 


Reviewed by Gloria Komai 


HE YOUNG VIC SHOWS COURAGE AND 
initiative in putting on this work by the 
Venetian poet, Carlo Gozzi (1722-1806), 
creator of the fairy comedy. It presents 
delicious seasonal fare, a drama of virtue 
versus villainy. There is ample enchantment 
for children, including a magic parrot, a bust 
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that smiles whenever a woman lies (the bigger 
the lie, the bigger the smile), and a spell 
enabling the King to turn himself into a stag 
and the scheming Prime Minister to take 
possession of his monarch’s body. Grown- 
ups will be equally charmed by the spirit of the 
piece. The music by Francis Chagrin creates a 
magical atmosphere with an irresistible touch 
of the iced cake and the sugar plum. 


Hector MacGregor stutters well as the 
plotting Prime Minister; John Byron makes 
a conventionally noble King of Serendip; 
Maurice Browning is wise and gentle as Panta- 
loon, the Second Minister; Joan Hopkins is 
sincere as his daughter; and Stuart Burge plays 
a character without precedent, Truffaldino, the 
King’s Birdcatcher, with precision and a 
nimble, birdlike efficiency. 


Our good wishes go out to the Young Vic 
for 1947. It will necessarily be a hardworking 
year. In their first tour beginning this month 
they are visiting fifteen cities and towns in 
the Midlands, the South and Wales. 


THE LADY IN THE LAKE (Robert Mont- 
gomery) M.G.M. 


LA SYMPHONIE PASTORALE (Jean Delan- 
noy) Gibe Films. 


13 RUE MADELEINE (Henry Hathaway) 
20th Century Fox. 


HUNGRY HILL (Brian Desmond Hurst) 
Gaumont-British. 


Reviewed by Paul Fletcher 


instructive. It contains the four feature 
films worth discussing this month placed 

in approximate order of merit. One is French, 
two are American, and one, the worst of the 
four, British. It is, in fact, the sort of list that 
might have appeared at the head of a film 
review in 1938, long before the much-acclaimed 
renaissance of British films had taken place; 
and, let us face it, it is very difficult to find any- 
thing unusual about it in 1947. For, in spite 
of the whitest and best-intentioned lies of the 
publicity men, we must still admit that only the 
exceptional British picture can hold its own 
against foreign competition, although this is 
a great deal less formidable than it used to be. 
Neither the French nor the Americans are 
quite the film-makers they were in the, for 
them, simple, carefree days of Munich and the 
Spanish War. Hollywood’s polished mirror 
has become even more distorted by the stresses 
of the atomic age, so that it no longer reflects 
that round humanity which makes a picture 
great: but American film craftsmanship is un- 
impaired. The French cinema, like the moon, 
may have lost its warmth, but it still shines 
brightly and beautifully between the clouds. 
Our own film industry, on the other hand, has 
not yet quite succeeded in crossing the crucial 
dividing-line between cinematic ape and cine- 
matic homo sapiens. It has not yet learnt to 


r ‘HE LIST AT THE TOP OF THIS COLUMN IS 


stand on its own feet, to use its brain and to 
communicate its thoughts. True, in recent 
years there have been notable occasions when 
it has managed, with much creaking of un- 
accustomed joints, to pull itself erect and to 
utter articulate sounds in a voice not unlike 
Laurence Olivier’s. But these occasions have 
been exceptional, matters for wonder, com- 
ment and surprise. The normal posture still 
remains quadrupedal, with the snout deeply 
embedded in primeval mire. It takes an 
expert in ape-language to translate the snuf- 
flings which bubble through the slime as 
meaning: ‘‘ Humanity is not worth the effort.’” 
Evolution is indeed a gradual process. 


I am sure that many people will complain 
that this is altogether too harsh a judgment on 
the present-day British cinema. They will 
point to its successes—which sometimes get 
confused with its excesses—to Brief Encounter, 
Henry V and A Matter of Life and Death, and 
to the British artistes and productions which 
have recently won awards in the United States. 
And they will be beside the point. One of the 
ears of the man of Devizes won several prizes, 
but this did not alter the fact that the other 
was so small that it was no good at all. The 
strength of a film industry lies in its capacity 
to produce a regular output of good, unpre- 
tentious, competent films to balance the more 
portentous works over which the publicity 
departments labour with such frenetic and 
undiscriminating zeal. This is where, in its 
present phase of development, the British 
cinema fails. It is making a mistake which 
American and French producers have, on the ~ 
whole, carefully avoided. Until it realises this 
and diverts into its run-of-the-mill productions 
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some of the money, effort and enthusiasm 
which it now pours into inflated ‘*‘prestige 
pictures’’ it will never hold its own in the 
world market. 


None of this month’s films is anything more 
than an average example of its country’s 
production; but the American and the French 
films have, all the same, considerable merit 
and entertainment-value. As far as its content 
and subject-matter are concerned, The Lady 
in the Lake is a formula-picture based on a die- 
stamped American thriller of the ‘‘so-I- 
socked-him’’ school which works on the 
assumption that nobody will go too closely 
into the reasons why the characters do the 
things they do. The interest, and the merit, 
of the film is in the fact that it carries on a by 
no means unsuccessful flirtation with the idea 
of a subjective camera. The theory is, of 
course, not nearly as revolutionary and epoch- 
making as the ballyhoo claims it to be. If I 
am not mistaken—and I may easily be, for it 
was before my time—Dziga Vertog v 1s 
working on similar lines some time in the 
‘twenties in a film called The Kino-Eye. And 
in almost every film one sees, the camera 
changes places now and then with one of the 
characters it has been dispassionately ob- 
serving—you may remember the suicide in 
Spellbound and the journey to the operating 
theatre in A Matter of Life and Death. 


The Lady in the Lake is, however, the first 
attempt with modern technical means to apply 
the method for almost the whole length of a 
picture. Robert Montgomery, as a private 
detective, appears only on two or three brief 
occasions. The rest of the film consists of the 
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story seen through his eyes. The technique 
demands directional ingenuity of the highest 
order, for direct cuts have to be almost entirely 
dispensed with in favour of long, wandering 
shots with the camera tracking and panning 
all over the set. It is the antithesis of Eisen- 
stein’s theory of montage, according to which 
effects are built up by the juxtaposition of 
unrelated scenes; and to hold the audience’s 
attention without the recurring impact of the 
cut is no small feat of skill. Robert Mont- 
gomery, who is the director as well as the hero, 
has solved the problems inherent in the method 
adroitly in almost every case, and if the ex- 
periment seems less successful than it might 
have been, it is due to the unsuitability of the 
subject rather than to any lack of ability on 
his part. 

It was, I think, a mistake to choose a story 
of this kind for an excursion into subjectivity. 
It is rather much to ask an audience of ordinary 
folk to put themselves wholeheartedly into the 
shoes of an improbable Raymond Chandler 
character and to participate in events so utterly 
remote from their own experience. If the 
method had been used to convey a much more 
intimate and human theme, we might have 
had a rare and important masterpiece. As it 
is, we can only hope that Robert Montgomery 
will repeat his experiment with more suitable 
material. 

La Symphonie Pastorale, like Gold Flake 
cigarettes, has won several international 
awards. It was, said the learned judges of 
Cannes, the best French film of 1946; Michele 
Morgan’s performance was rated the world’s 
best feminine portrayal; and the musical score 
was judged the best of any film of the year. 
None of this, nor André Gide’s sentimental 
and romantic story which serves as a plot, 
should deter you from seeing it if you have the 
chance. The action takes place in a village 
somewhere in the French Alps, and the camera 
has caught the frosty air and the clean crispness 
of the snow to perfection. Unfortunately, the 
exhilaration of the alpine atmosphere seems 
to have cast a spell over Jean Delannoy, the 
director, which prevents him from facing up 
squarely to the problem of characterisation. 

Beautiful and often sensitive though it is, the 
film lacks weight. With better handling, it 
might have been a tragedy of considerable 
power; as it is, it is little more than a fairy-tale 


with an unhappy ending. There is little of; 


that solid humanity which used to seem the 
birthright of every French director worthy of 
the name. The snows are not, alas, the snows 
of yesteryear. All the same, it is still a pleasure 
to watch Pierre Blanchar’s sensitive portrait 
of the village priest, and Michele Morgan’s 
delicate and beautiful performance as the 
blind girl whom he rescues from starvation and 
brings up as his adopted daughter. If the 
French cinema seems to have lost some of its 
old vitality, it is certainly not due to any 
decline in acting ability. The trouble seems 
to lie in a newly-acquired, but perhaps under- 
standable, reluctance to expose to the public 
gaze the doubts and difficulties which beset 
the ordinary French men and women of 
to-day. 

13 Rue Madeleine takes us back to Holly- 
wood, spies, the Gestapo torture-chamber and 
James Cagney, but not, luckily, to the hokum 
and heartbreak that often accompany those 


ingredients. The film’s producer is Louis de 
Rochemont, whose long connection with The 
March of Time shows clearly in the way the 
subject has been treated. The story begins 
in a documentary manner with an account of 
the development of the American secret 
service in the recent war. Woven into the 
factual background is a personal story in- 
volving, among others, Cagney and Anna- 
bella as American agents who are parachuted 
into France. This may sound like the sort of 
thing we have seen many times before, and 
never want to see again. In fact, it differs from 
most other films of the kind in being both 
plausible and restrained. Henry Hathaway’s 
experienced hand has steered it skilfully past 
the pitfalls of over-emphasis and sentimen- 
tality, and he has taken considerable care to 
maintain an authentic atmosphere by setting 
his action wherever possible against real back- 
grounds instead of studio reconstructions. 
Cagney’s performance is beautifully natural 
and assured, and Annabella shows that, even 
after her years in Hollywood, she still remem- 
bers how to act. It all adds up to an exciting, 
entertaining, unpretentious picture in the best 
American tradition. 


Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of 
Hungry Hill, which is all pretentiousness and 
very little else. The story, if one can call such 
a disjointed succession of tedious episodes by 
that name, is based on a novel by Miss Daphne 
du Maurier, and has to do with a feud between 
two Irish families over a copper mine. Mar- 
garet Lockwood prances through it, dutifully 
uttering the girlish remarks which the dialogue- 
writers have provided for her. When this fails 
to sustain our interest, as it often does, a mob 
of extras is made to gallivant around the mine- 
workings growling “‘Rhubarb, rhubarb,’’ or 
words to that effect. It is such a distressing 
affair that it tempts me to suggest that there 
should now be a five-year ban on costume and 
period pieces in all British studios. 


Books _ 


Russian Fiction, Old and 
New 


RUSSIAN STORIES, Second Series. Leskov 
to Andreyev, with an introduction by Janko 
Lavrin. Westhouse, 12s. 6d. 


THE CAPTAIN by Novikov-Priboi. 8s. 6¢. 
THE WIFE by Valentin Kataev. 85. 6d. 
THE BADGERS by Leonid Leonov. 12s. 


KOLCHUGIN’S YOUTH by Vassili Gross- 
man. Hutchinson International Authors 9s. 6d. 


Reviewed by 
Pamela Hansford Johnson 


T IS HIGH TIME SOMETHING WAS DONE ABOUT 
H saat especially about translation 

from the Russian. A little of it is good; 
much of it is downright horrible, undertaken, 
apparently, by people whose sole claim to be 
considered translators is a certain rough know- 
ledge of Russian and English. 


There are two reasons for the failure to 
achieve a high average. Firstly, translation is, 
generally speaking, wretchedly paid. Secondly, 
the translator has nothing like the prestige of 
the creative artist, despite the fact that the 
artist may be creating drivel while the trans- 
lator may be making it possible for a great 
literature to be studied and profoundly enjoyed 
by thousands of people who otherwise would 
never have known it. From Farquhar to 
Scott-Moncrieff and Constance Garnett, there 
has been a great English tradition of translating. 
To-day we have, on the credit side, the Muirs, 
Eden and Cedar Paul, Stuart Gilbert, Beatrice 
de Holthoir, C. V. Wedgwood: and on the 
discredit side a whole host of people engaged 
in scratching two hundred thousand English 
words out of-two hundred thousand foreign 
ones without the slightest feeling for the colour 
and rhythm of either language. The situation 
is much the same in France, where the reputa- 
tion of many foreign authors is being fatally 
damaged by the offices of unskilled translators. 


Russian Stories, from Leskov to Andreyev 
displays the range of translation from L to Z— 
that is to say, from Pretty Fair to Dire. Even 
the worst of it cannot blunt the extraordinary 
quality of some of these stories, nor strip the 
dark glamour from The Lady Macbeth of the 
Mtsensk District, a tale to charm a bird of 
ill-omen from a tree. This is a fascinating 
collection altogether, and taken with the 
previous volume (from Pushkin to Gorky) 
demonstrates very clearly the fact that Russian 
literature for a hundred years prior to the 
Revolution had one dominant theme: protest 
against the varying aspects of life in Tsarist 
society. The protest could be on behalf of the 
*‘little man’’ and the fundamental tedium of 
living (Pushkin, Gogol); on behalf of the fading 
“*educated gentry’’ class (Turgenev); it could 
be nihilist and iconoclastic (Dostoievski) or 
militant moralist (Tolstoy): but protest it was, 
and burning as a fever. Among the finest 
stories in this collection are Petka in the 
Country, by Andreyev (E. M. Walton’s trans- 
lation of this tale has feeling and fluency) and 
The Cave, by Zamyatin. I am inclined to 
consider The Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk incom- 
parable. Pirate, by Kuprin, takes rather an 
easy road to the emotions. 


Any Russian story, however, deserves live- 
lier translation than this sort of thing. ‘‘Now 
and then in our parts you come across such 
characters that no matter how many years may 
have passed since your encounter with them 
you cannot recall them without a shudder of 
the soul.’’ I feel sure that the original of this 
sentence was the devil to translate. But 
whatever it is translated into, it isn’t into 
English. 

The principal source of our knowledge of 
the contemporary Soviet novel is Hutchinson’s 
{nternational Authors series which has recently 
published four new titles. 


There is one outstanding reason why so 
little interest, relatively speaking, is aroused 
by Soviet novels in this country. It is that 
they are written by, and for, people who have 
shared an experience and entered upon a way 
of life that cannot even be imagined by the 
average Englishman: and our Press has given 
the average Englishman a most distorted view 
of Soviet life anyway. That the Soviet novel 


should take as its theme the relation of the ~ 


individual to the building of the new society 
was perfectly natural; the importance of the 
Revolution to the lives of millions of people 
inevitably submerged the personal problem. 
The Soviet novelist writes for his own people, 
and is understood by them. His work is not 
directed towards explaining the Soviet way of 
life to the outer world; and the outer world, 
reading his books, finds that their very way of 
thinking is unfamiliar and baffling. 

No one would suggest that the Soviet 
novelist should do otherwise, any more than it 
would be legitimate to urge English novelists 
consciously to devote themselves to explaining 
English thought to foreigners. Nevertheless, 
speaking personally, I believe that the weakness 
of characterisation in the average Soviet novel 
is a serious artistic flaw, and as a foreign 
reader, I should welcome a book that dealt 
more profoundly with the life, and above all, 
with the thought, of the Soviet individual. 
I feel that a Russian novel about, for instance, 
the mother-in-law problem, would teach me 
more about Russia to-day than half-a-dozen 
revolutionary histories, for the very reason 
that this ancient theme must of necessity be 
affected by its new background. But—I 
admit—the Soviet novelist is under no obliga- 
tion to ‘*teach’’ the foreigner anything. 

The Captain, by Novikov-Priovi, should 
have by far the greatest foreign appeal of the 
four latest translations. It is an altogether 
delightful, warm and human novel, humorous 
not in the modern tradition of *‘absurdity,’’ 
but in the grandly comic tradition of European 
letters. It tells the story of an up-and-coming 
young sailor in the pre-revolutionary Navy, 
smart as paint, who is prevented only by his 
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THE BADGERS 


LEONID LEONOV 


Awarded the Order of Lenin in 1946, Leonid Leonov is a powerful writer with a 
keen psychological insight and great intensity of feeling. 


THE BLACK ARAB 


AND OTHER STORIES 
MICHAIL PRISHVIN 


These stories reveal the author’s deep love and understanding of Nature and are 
written in a refreshingly individual style. 


THE CAPTAIN 


NOVIKOV-PRIBOI 


An exciting story of life in the Russian Navy before the Revolution. ‘The stories 
in this entertaining and thought-provoking book are endless.’ 


KOLCHUGIN’S YOUTH 


VASSILI GROSSMAN 


The scene of this book is laid in a mining town in the Donetz Basin, the time 1911]. 
The whole impression of the book is one of strength and power. 
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humble birth from rising out of the ranks.. 
His qualities are appreciated by a sad, cuck- 
olded, alcoholic, but very perceptive captain, 
who makes him his personal servant and upon 
occasion insists that he shall put on officer’s 
uniform and drink with him as an equal. The 
balance of this story is superb. Had the 
humour been forced in the slightest degree, the 
picture of the beastly and humiliating life of a 
naval recruit would have lost its sting; had it 
been in the least toned down, the essential 
humanity of the picture would have been 
ruined by subjective indignation. Novikov- 
Priboi is a novelist of maturity and high- 
spirited grace, and the most endearing of 
Soviet writers. 

The Wife is rather disappointing. Kataev 
is among the most sympathetic and effective 
of his contemporaries, and it is surprising to 
find him turning out a pedestrian tale of the 
wife of a Soviet air ace who, on her way to 
visit his grave, thinks back across their lives 
together. It is, I suppose, a fairly compre- 
hensive study of Soviet civilian life in war- 
time; but the characters are without personality, 
and the whole book lacks freshness. Only at 
the end is there a typical Kataev touch, the 
sudden flick of colour, flicker of movement, 
that brings the static scene to life. 

Leonov’s The Badgers is a rich and solid 
work with an unfamiliar background. It deals 
with the heterogeneous gang of peasants and 
deserters who, during the Revolution, hid out 
in the woods, scratching up such meagre living 
as they could. Leonov indicates the thoughts 
of his characters by the observation of minute 
action; his books give the impression of 


repeated close-up—perhaps of a hand, or a 
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FEBRUARY’ BOOKS 


VOW KE.ON.-LELE 
AIR 


A BOOK ABOUT BROADCASTING 


l 


LIONEL GAMLIN 


Tilustrated by 
FARR 
Tse od. net] 


Drawing on his great experience of 
the technique of broadcasting, Mr. 
Gamlin sets down clearly and con- 
cisely the qualities required of those 
who wish to use a microphone with 
any degree of success. But those 
many people who may never attempt 
to do so, will also find this little book 
of absorbing interest and extremely 
entertaining. It covers the whole 
field of broadcasting and its spirit has 
been admirably captured by Farr’s 
illustrations. 
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The fascination of railways, real and 
model, is perennial. It is felt by 
countless people of all ages and in 
every walk of life. Here in simple, 
intimate, friendly style, Mr. Thomas, 
poet, essayist and literary critic, tells 
what the hobby of model railways 
has meant to him, and describes the 
gradual development of his now fa- 
mous miniature line from its humble 
beginning ten years ago. 
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Novels 


HE LIVES AMID 
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by 


Joan Morgan 
[8s. 6d. net] 
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tapping foot, or an cye, or a tightened mouth. 
Yet even so, the people of the story do not 
build themselves completely into the imagina- 
tion of the reader. The scene is brilliantly 
clear; the narrative runs swiftly; but the people 
of the story move with their faces in shadow. 

Kolchugin’s Youth, by Vassili Grossman, is 
a story of mining in the Donbas, in 1911. The 
action is vivid, the characterisation nil. It is 
a good document, and an indifferent work of 
fiction. 

The translation of The Captain, by Cedar 
Paul, and of The Wife (translator anonymous) 
are first-rate: Hilda Kazanina’s treatment of 
The Badgers is imaginative, but is still sounds 
like translated Russian. 


Recent Novels 
GUIDING STAR. 
3s. 6d. 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. C. F. Ramuz, 
Routledge, 8s. 6d. 


Vercors. Macmillan, 


FREEDOM ROAD. Howard Fast, The 
Bodley Head, 8s. 6d. 
WHERE DID I PUT MY PITY? Gwyn 


Thomas, Progress Publishing Co., 5s. 6d. 
Reviewed by Arthur Calder-Marshall 


GWEVER COMPLEX A BOOK MAY BE IN 
Hiecnctore the reader should be able to 

answer the question, after reading it,, 
““Why was this book written?’’ Sometimes, 
perhaps too often, the answer is, *‘ Because the 
writer had a contract to fulfil and the rent to 
eb : 
That is not the main reason in any of the 
four books under review. Guiding Star, by the 
author of Le Silence de la Mer, was written 
during the occupation with the object of 
recalling to the French that what had made 
France loved throughout the world was the 
liberty foresworn by Vichy. It is a short story 
of a Moravian Jew, who from childhood 
believing in France immigrates there as a 
young man and becomes more French than the 
French. He cannot, even when the war marks 
him with the yellow star, believe that the France 
which he loved has changed; until, facing his 
death, he sees that the firing squad is French. 

I can imagine what a challenge the story 
must have been to Frenchmen living under the 
occupation, at the time when the statement of 
first principles was essential, the phase of con- 
fusion when Aragon wrote ‘‘Permit me to say 
in public that the sun is the sun.’’ Its impact 
to another nation in another time cannot be 
so profound; but it is stirring, because so 
simple and sincere. 

Freedom Road by the author of Citizen Tom 
Paine has the same message, the struggle for 
liberty in South Carolina, where for ‘*‘Jew’’ 
read *‘Negro’’ and ‘‘poor white’’ and for 
Hitlerism read ‘‘plantation owners’’ and the 
*“Klu Klux Klan.”’ 

The period is the eight years following the 
end of the Civil War, during which negroes and 
poor whites sat in Congress and the Senate, 
truly working out the democratic aims for 
which the Civil War was fought. It is a story 
which ends in the triumph of reaction; but it is 
neverthelesss a heartening book, because the 
author has both the faith in and the under- 
standing of the working of democracy, which 
makes this historical noyel a challenge to the 


forces of reaction which still dominate the 
Southern States. 

The author of Where Did I Put My Pity a 
collection of stories, subtitled Folk Tales from 
the Modern Welsh, is less certain of his pur- 
pose. The two long stories, “*Oscar’’ and 
‘*Simeon,’’ which take up most of the book, 
are almost identical in theme and pattern. 
The narrator is a young boy, employed by the 
rich man of the mining valley, who lives up 
in the mountain, drinks too much and forni- 
cates more. Oscar is merely promiscuous, 
Simeon is incestuous; both come to violent and 
improbable ends. . 

The style of these stories has a Runyonesque 
tang:— 

He was a small man by the name of Waldo 
Williamson who sold vegetables from a cart 
about the streets and made some sort of a 
living in this way because his horse was nearly 
as daft as Waldo and allowed itself to be driven 
up steep slopes that no other carter would touch 
to serve voters who liked living in high places. 
. . . This Waldo was nearly always drunk and 
broke and only his wife who had to sleep with 
him off and on knew what he looked like 
without all this waterproof. She would not 
tell because she was not interested enough in this 
Waldo to talk about him and I always felt she 
was right in tl.:1 because this Waldo could not 
have been much of a man to live with or sleep 
with and no doubt, his wife would 
have slept elsewhere if she could have found 
another bed, which was difficult in a crowded 
poor place like that valley.”’ 

This type of mannerism which reduces 
people to ‘‘voters’’ and ‘‘elements’’ auto- 
matically narrows the range of the short story- 
writer; but Gwyn Thomas does not accept 
the limitations of his mannerisms and adven- 
tures into passions which his style cannot 
support. The result is not a social indictment, 
as one suspects that the author intends, but a 
case-book of unemployment frustration, hope- 
less, negative and wildly improbable. 

The improbable is the catalyst of The Triumph 
of Death, the first English translation of the 
work of C. F. Ramuz, the veteran Swiss 
novelist; whose purpose is wider than any of 
the foregoing, the evaluation of human life and. 
death, the contrast of the ephemeral and the 
everlasting. 

The earth starts moving rapidly towards the 
sun. Each day the temperature grows five 
degrees higher. In the village in the canton of 
Vaud, the news is first accepted as a wild 
rumour, because it originated in the United 
States; then gradually the conviction grows 
that the rumour is true; man’s days are 
numbered and the activities which engrossed 
him are now futile, the house need not be 
built, the fields need not be tilled; everything 
is unimportant except the last few days of life. 

Ramuz has a peculiar style. ‘‘Set down 
nothing but what is seen,’’ he writes. And 
what is seen by his straying eye has no ordinary 
continuity. It is rather like a film, the plot of 
which is imperfectly understood; or for that 
matter life itself. Here are strangers, stranger 
faces; we can see what they are doing at this 
moment, but we do not know their names, 
where they live, what they were doing half an 
hour ago or what they plan to do to-morrow: 
but amid all these unknown people, there are 
acquaintances and friends, people whose names 
we know, with whose habits we are familiar. 
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They are fragments of knowledge in the vast 
unknown, 

ft is this concrete method which gives vivid- 
ness to Ramuz’s vision of the destruction of 
the world; the unexpected phenomenon, the 
waters of the lake rising up the sides of the 
parched mountain in the growing heat, because 
of the melting glaciers. 
_ The translation of this book is by Allan 
Ross Macdougall and Alex Comfort. It was 
obviously a very difficult task, because the 
style of the original is peculiarly French; the 
transitions, for example, from the past tense 
to the historic present and back again, do not 
achieve the effects in English that they do in 
French. In English, they produce a faint 
sense of affectation, which is heightened by 
Edward Burra’s frontispiece, the lyrical intro- 
duction by Denis de Rougemont and the 
capitalised chapter heads such as, 

PP REPLY “HOT, DON’T 
think?’’ 


Twenty-five Million a Week 


AMERICA AT THE MOVIES, by Margaret 
Farrand Thorp. Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d. 
SOCIOLOGY OF FILM, by J. P. Mayer. 
Faber and Faber, 15s. 

THE FACTUAL FILM, Arts 
Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Basil Wright 


N THE FIFTY YEARS OF CINEMA’S EXISTENCE 

we have succeeded in learning very little 

about the real effect films have on our 
thinking, our emotions, and our subconscious. 
This new art-form began life as a medium of 
cheap. entertainment devoted chiefly to the 
less-privileged strata of society, and in those 
terms was a logical extension of the ‘‘penny 
dreadful’’ era which coincided with the spread 
of mass education in this country. By the 
time the higher values of film had been proved 
and established, the cinema had become a 
highly profitable industry, integrating itself 
vertically and horizontally in all directions. 
Moreover, it has been dominated by the United 
States for more than twenty years. 

The main psychological problems have there- 
fore been clouded by the box-office factor; that 
is, people’s needs and feelings about films have 
been judged largely by the number of seats they 
fill in the movie-houses. On the other hand, the 
type and quality of films supplied have in them- 
selves tended to condition people’s tastes. This 
vicious circle has from time to time been broken, 
chiefly by the existence of a hard core of real 
artists within the industry. But we still know 
little about the general effect of films on people, 
or about their real needs and pleasures in 
terms of the local picture-house. 

Miss Thorp’s book was first published in 
1939, and is already well known to students of 
film in this country. Its publication here is 
timely, not only because it is a well written and 
quite comprehensive study of the impact of 
films on the American public, but also because 
it throws into sharp relief the need for a close, 
intimate, expert and long-term study of the 
psychological effect of films. Miss Thorp 
remains objective and materialistic in her 
approach, and, with an almost surgical tech- 
nique, she analyses the main structure of the 
film industry in America with special reference 
to the role of publicity; influence on fashions 
and manners; censorship, control and religion; 
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propaganda and finance, 

She has based her book entirely on facts 
(which, by the way, must have been quite a 
job to collect) and has marshalled them 
clearly and cogently. One of the most inter- 
esting chapters deals with the effect of films 
on the reading of books, and produces evidence 
that the cinema is not, as some like to say, a 
wholly deleterious influence; for instance the 
film of David Copperfield forced the Cleveland 
Public Library to buy 132 new copies of the 
novel. “‘That brought their total up to 550 
and before, during and after the run of the film, 
the shelves were bare.’’ Further, Miss Thorp 
points out that ‘‘films can make people not 
only read books but actually buy them’’ and 
she quotes in particular Tom Sawyer, Treasure 
Island, Romeo and Juliet, and Kidnapped. 

America at the Movies keeps strictly to its 
title, but although some of its facts and infor- 
mation refer specifically to the public of the 
United States, its general significance is of 
importance to this country too. Everyone 
who is at all interested in films should read it. 

But as far as any investigation of the deeper 
implications of the film in relation to social 
and psychological factors is concerned, little 
work has been done; the only exceptions are 
the Payne Fund studies in the United States by 
Herbert Blumer and Edgar Dale. Miss Thorp 
touches briefly on these, and they are sum- 
marised in some detail by Mr. Mayer. Between 
them Blumer and Dale have given us the first 
important study of the effect of cinema on 
conduct (particularly in relation to children 
and young people), and of the content of films. 
For those to whom these studies are not 
readily accessible, Chapters 7 and 8 of Mr. 
Mayer’s book will be very handy. 

Otherwise Sociology of the Film is a dis- 
appointment. Mr. Mayer sets out to indicate 
the bases for a sociological study of the cinema, 
and promises a further volume on the subject. 
No one can deny that the job urgently needs 
to be done, and Mr. Mayer must be praised 
for attempting it; for the field is vast, the 
evidence confused, the facts not fully obtain- 
able. 

But he has obscured rather than clarified 
the issues by an unnecessary parade of learning, 
and by a self-opinionated outlook which is not 
really excused by his prefatory statement that 
“it is humility, not arrogance, which explains 
this personal approach.’’ It is essential that a 
sociological study of this subject should be as 
objective as possivle. Scientific methods must 
be applied—incidentally there is a priority job 
here for the new Institute of Human Relations 
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—and the parti pris attitude, if it is to be there 
at all, should be clarified solely and briefly.in an 
Appendix. 

Throughout this book Mr. Mayer’s personal 
opinions are well to the fore. He may be 
right or wrong in what he says, and at any rate 
he provokes argument; but this method does 
not carry us much further along the right path. 

He is, for example, convinced of the bad 
influence of films on children, and cites par- 
ticularly those of the thriller-horror categories. 
To support his theory he adduces evidence 
based on questionnaires and essays obtained 
from children and adolescents in Hampstead 
and North Paddington. Admittedly these only 
provide a minor cross-section of the child 
population; but even on this basis his analysis 
indicates a considerable preference for ‘“Ghost 
Pictures’’ on the part of girls. What is not 
really studied is whether Ghost Pictures, if 
they like them, are bad for them. Mr. Mayer 
says they are, largely I suspect because he: is 
determined that such must be the case. He may 
be right; he doesn’t prove it. 

Mr. Mayer’s early chapters deal (for 
reasons not clear to me, but maybe I am very. 
dense) with audiences in Athens and Eliza- 
bethan London, with Political Philosophy, with 
Marx and Aristotle and Plato and what. not. 
This proves that he is a very well read man, 
and provides him with the opportunity of 
making such remarks as: “‘I am inclined to 
believe that environment changes human 
nature, anyway in the long run.’’ But other- 
wise the first three chapters are likely to be 
something of a stumbling block to the reader 
who is really interested in the sociological 
aspects of the cinema. 

On the other hand, the chapter on Mr. J. A. 
Rank’s Children’s Cinema Clubs is worth 
close attention, particularly in relation to the 
Debate in the House of Commons (Weekly 
Hansard, No. 34, 1658-92). And the essays by 
children and adults, together with reports and 
interviews, which account for some 150 pages 
out of some 300, are both fascinating and 
useful. They indeed provide some raw 
material to work on, and the reader may well 
prefer to make his own analysis and draw his 
own conclusions rather than rely on those of 
Mr. Mayer. 

For myself, I find myself highly (and irra- 
tionally) encouraged by the contribution of 
young Master J. K. of North Paddington (aged 
13) who writes:— 

Father soilder. Nationalit Engish. The 

films I like are Tarsons disert mystery 

Because Johny weadusmother Played in it 
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and gave me action and thrills. and I like 
westom apohrost* too Because it was a truth 
film. 

Them’s largely my own sentiments, and if I 
have got a lot of neuroses as a result of 
assiduous cinemagoing since 1913 TI still 
wonder how much genuine harm is accruing 
to me and to the others who have done the 
same. But perhaps that is a too highbrow 
attitude; perhaps the general public has not 
really a nose for good films and something 
ought to be done about it? The answer in that 
(or the reverse) case, and here Mr. Mayer is 
very much on the right lines, lies in a radical 
alteration in the marketing system. 

The Factual Film is one of a series of analyses 
of the state of the Arts in this country spon- 
sored by the Dartington Hal! Trustees in con- 
junction with P.E.P. The work of an anony- 
mous committee of experts, it is the first 
comprehensive survey of this vast new field, 
and, as such, is likely to be a standard text-book 
for some years to come. Its findings were 
originally drafted in 1944, when it was cir- 
culated privately to Government officials and 
other interested parties. Its value may now 
be registered in relation to the fact that a 
number of its recommendations have already 
been accepted and put into action. Amongst 
other things its criticisms of the British Film 
Institute merit careful attention by all con- 
cerned. 


*Master J. K’s rendering of Western Approaches plays 
havoc with phonetic theory. 
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Poetry 


THE YEARS OF ANGER by Randall 
Swingler. With drawings by James Boswell. 
Meridian Books, 2s. 6d. 


Reviewed by John Edgell 


T IS STRANGE THAT A FIVE-YEAR WAR WHICH 

scattered millions of us across the world and 

flung all our emotions into the melting-pot, 
should have had up to the present so little 
reflection in the work of poets. For one would 
expect it to be in poetry, with its power of 
generalising from the raw mass of experience, 
rather than in the novel, with its necessary 
build-up of realistic detail, that the human 
significance of the conflict would find clearest 
expression. 

Naturally, there must be strong inhibitions 
against re-living the actual experiences of war- 
fare, but this is true of all profoundly felt 
emotions. It is chiefly by his ability to over- 
come these reluctances that the poet differs 
from his less articulate fellow-humans. As 
Randall Swingler says in the postscript to his 
new collection of poems: 

‘*If these have interest or value, it rests in 
the chart of inner development which they 
provide of someone implicated, as we all 
were in our varying degrees of consciousness, 
in the stress of those years (1935-45). Poetry 
of this character is often more honest and 
more revealing than reasoned statement, be- 
cause it arises, even against the reluctance of 
the conscious mind to admit its formulations, 
from the deepest levels of human reaction to 
events, and the pattern which results is often 
surprising and bewildering to the writer him- 
self. I believe that it is essential that we 
should understand the changes which history, 
and our action in it, have wrought in us, and 
that possibly such poems as these can help 
us to do so...” 

This conception of poetry (at any rate of one 
of the varieties of the genus poetry) is not an 
innovation, for I do not think that Keats would 
have found it strange when he was writing the 
second Hyperion, or Milton Samson Agonistes. 
But it needed stating in terms of our time, 
when the possibility of grasping control of the 
historical forces which govern our lives is no 
longer in question, or to be answered only in 
mystical terms. 

Whereas the poets of the first World War 
were taken unawares, and had to suffer the 
fierce impact of that savage revelation intellec- 
tually unprepared, a number of the poets 
growing up in the thirties were acutely con- 
scious of the threatening future, and as poets 
took steps to prevent its realisation. C. Day 
Lewis was one of those who composed poems 
of warning, and Swingler’s August Bank Holi- 
day 1939 is a good example of what could be 
done on a popular level—an example of the 
use of poetry for a propaganda purpose which 
still moves one, though the occasion is past, 
because of its genuine insight into human 
emotion. 

This period of co-operation between poets 
and the urgent needs of the time was a most 
stimulating one, and affected work in many 
other fields of art, particularly the drama, with 
a new and vigorous sense of reality. To-day, 
when subjectivism and religiosity seem to be 
gaining ground, we need to focus attention on 


the evident achievements of that relationship, 
and not recede coyly into private worlds of 
one sort or another. 

The Years of Anger is the most self-consistent 
analysis we have yet had of the impulses and 
processes of development taking place in the 
politically conscious individual, as he grows 
more fully aware of the implications of social 
responsibility. Swingler writes as a Com- 
munist, as one who has intellectually grasped 
the main lines of the movement of history and 
accepted the obligation to take a disciplined 
part in political work. But intellectual under- 
standing plus practical activity does not instan- 
taneously fuse the personality into an integrated 
whole. There is the large area of the personal 
emotions, of love especially, of individual 
desires and fears, all the accretions of the early 
years which are formatively so important, which 
are not to be welded into the shape of the new 
man in a month or even a year. That is why, 
as Wilfred Owen said, ‘‘the true poet must be 
truthful.’’ By bringing these conflicts into the 
light of day, the first step has been taken 
towards overcoming them. 

That, of course, is only the clinical aspect of 
poetry. The poet’s job is to hammer the stuff 
into communicable and pleasing forms. 

It is in the struggle with this obdurate and 
largely unfamiliar material that the originality 
and convincingness of Swingler’s best poems 
consists. Their integrity of utterance, their 
fidelity to the emotional nuances which, like 
the play of sun and shadow on an April day, 
make up the inner life of anyone who contem- 
plates ‘‘the huge and brutal circumstances of 
history,’’ will perhaps surprise those who expect 
from ‘‘political’’ poetry only simple affirma- 
tion and optimistic assurances. Yet it is, } 
feel, the recognition of these subjective factors, 
the not-repressing of them or yielding to them, 
but wrestling with them like Jacob with the 
angel, that lends conviction to the positive 
assertions that these poems make. 

At a time when so much verse is flaccid and 
formless, these poems have a surety of diction 
which is an index of the intellectual control 
which the poet imposes on the formless 
material arising ‘‘from the deepest levels of 
human reaction to events’’; the words illumi- 
nate each other and their conjunctions open 
fresh perspectives of meaning. It is not easy 
to quote from this book, as the parts of the 
poems grow organically out of each other, I 
would suggest that the reader take first Return 
to Reality, which gives the key to the theme of 
the collection as a whole, the repudiation of 
individual satisfaction or security. It is, on 
the surface, a lover’s farewell to his mistress: 

And for a season I had sleep 

In your house. I gave you my body to keep. 

You hung my thoughts like frescoes round 

your walls. 

No draught disturbed your hall. 

No foreign voices whispered on your stair. 

When one looked in the mirror there was no 

image there 

But yours. In all the corridors where I went 

Your footfall doubled mine. And I was content 

That all my hunting should come home to you 

and cease 

And I thought, this is final and peace. 


At the end of the year 
I looked out over the valley. Rain 
Filled it with tall advance. 
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When all at once to me appeared 

Pressing his nose upon the window pane 

A face of death, He said, you sleep well here. 

If this is enough for you, this sojourning 

Outside time’s growth, then why do you 
remain 

Above this wearying hill? 

You could have deeper and endless sleeping 

In my loving soil. 


And I looked and the face was mine 
Shadowed on the window-pane . . . 
And that is why 
Bursting, my dear, the insidious glass 
And through the illusion of your love’s com- 
pletion 
f escaped your house. 


I don’t think the formal stanza brings out 
Swingler’s most characteristic style, but there 
is a fine, vigorous allegory, with keen imagina- 
tive touches, The Prisoner, which does trans- 
mute the political concept of the isolated 
middle-class intellectual into poetic terms. And 
Acres of Power, which seems to belong to the 
same period, has a Marveliesque clarity touched 
with something of Blake’s gnomic insight. 

One can’t say that this transmutation of 
political concepts is always effected successfully. 
In Letter IV, for instance. the idea has not 
been imaginatively assimilated, a fact betrayed 
by such a line as: 

Yet mind’s consumption should integrate 

Power’s production. 


The group of war-poems with which the 
volume ends catches certain moments in the 
existence of the front-line soldier which are 
only obliquely describable. They are not, to 
refer back to Owne, ‘‘consolatory,’’ nor do 
they express, unless by implication, the heroic. 
For these reasons they may not please the 
incorrigibly civilian-minded. But for those 
who have looked across the frontiers of non- 
existence where the troops inhabit, they will 
speak much; and if some would have a message, 
they will find it in the whole, not necessarily in 
detachable lines. 


Art 


Exhibition Notes 
By Louis Crombeke. 


URREALISM IS A CUL-DE-SAC. ITS DESTRUC- 

tive revolt against ‘‘bourgeois’’ art can 

only lead to the various hells described by 
Roger Vailland in his novel, Dréle de Jeu: 
‘* . . Drugs, Trotskyism, suicide, drink, 
‘racism,’ have accounted for most of my 
friends, dead or dying. The less tormented 
work in film studios .. . There is one who 
does caricatures in non-political periodicals 
... ‘fam an anarchist, everything disgusts 
me, I disgust myself,’ .. . .”’ Yet surrealism 
does express something—the frustrations which 
like slow poisons eat steadily into contemporary 
society. 

When these evils menace humanity and are 
expressed by the greatness of a Picasso—that is 
one thing; the petty, personal, even lewd 
frustrations exhibited at the London Gallery 
merely excite contempt. 


Picasso produced Guernica and is now 
working on a portrayal of the concentration 
camp. His anger and suffering are cosmic. 
All the world shares and inherits his work. 
But what is this Bridge of Heraclitus that René 
Magritte cannot cross, and what can we care 
about the unsavoury /ntérieur dragged up by 
Peter Rose Pulham from the dim recesses of 
his mind? 

This exhibition also contains some pleasant 
abstract designs reminiscent of Paul Klee and 
two drawings by Picasso, done in 1904 and 
1921 respectively. One would not include 
them in his best work, though the later of them, 
Reclining Nude, in pencil, is rhythmic and 
powerful. 

The difficulties experienced by the artist 
to-day in interpreting the world are sometimes 
evaded altogether. Julian Trevelyan at the 
Lefevre Gallery shows an improved technique, 
particularly with regard to his colour, which is 
really very lovely in some of the works, and 
his design, which is better organised, compels 
admiration. It is however, the admiration 
evoked by the good taste of a well-dressed 
woman, and the fate of these paintings, (I 
think quite appropriately) may prove to be that 
of providing Mayfair with some contemporary 
conventional-bohemian background. 

John Minton, who with Keith Vaughan fills 
the remaining two-thirds of the Gallery is a 
very honest painter. His pictures are nearly 
all of London’s dockland. They make me 
re-live, as one well acquainted with some of 
his subject matter, the mournful chaos of 
Southwark and Rotherhithe. In these grim 
wharves, cranes, warehouses and jumble of 
kennel-like dwellings is reflected the true 
measure of our progress. John Minton uses 
heavy greys, brackish greens, garish yellows 
and sombre reds to interpret the atmosphere 
of this very real world, so little known by the 
average Londoner; masses of detail well 
express the overwhelming confusion of un- 
bridled, unplanned growth. 

All this is excellent, but one is confronted 
with an empty shell. Where is the race that 
(however unwillingly!) inhabits these com- 
mercial grottoes? And a very special people 
they are, quick witted, kind and long-suffering. 
Their faces are neither masks nor empty of 
emotion, while traces of foreign blood often 
lend an extra virility to the handsome features 
of the youths and girls. 

Keith Vaughan’s work is rather too experi- 
mental and influenced too strongly by Graham 
Sutherland to bear any attempt at assessment 
yet. It would be a pity however, if the interest 
in humanity expressed through his two com- 
positions of Labourers Lighting a Cigarette 
were to dissolve completely in bold rhythmical 
abstractions. 

The impotence of surrealism (as well as the 
false optimistic frivolity against which it 
revolts) is all the more keenly appreciated when 
contrasted with the Blake Exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery. Blake, with all his visions and 
mysticism, knew where he stood in relation to 
the social forces of his time. His reactions, as 
exemplified in his work, are healthy and posi- 
tive. ‘‘God keep you and me from the 
divinity of yes and no too—the yea, nay, 
creeping Jesus—from supposing up and down 
to be the same thing .. .”’ says Blake in a 
letter to a friend. He also complained ‘* . . . 
that the great majority of Englishmen are fond 


of the indefinite ...’’ (in art), ‘‘Since the 
French Revolution Englishmen are all inter- 
measurable by one another: certainly a happy 
state of agreement in which I for one do not 
agree.”’ 

So William Blake wrote and so he painted. 
Much of his work is weak, and because of this 
and the obvious derivation of his figures, there 
has been a tendency until quite recently to 
underrate his genius. Compositions such as. 
Unidentified Subject of Dantesque Characters, 
with its Cézanne-like figures in blue wash and 
charcoal; Beatrice addressing Dante from the 
Car (Purgatory, cantos 29 and 30), delicate in 
colour, strong yet intricate in design; The 
Simoniac Pope (Inferno, canto 19), a water- 
colour as strong and rich in tone as an oil 
painting: all these and some others reach the 
heights of positive evocative power. 
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contemporary\books 


DAVID MARTIN 


is one of the most gifted and interesting of our younger 
writers ; he has won high praise from many critics as 
a poet, playwright and author of short stories. We 
announce with pleasure the publication of his first novel 


TIGER BA 


a book of exceptional power set against the background 
of Cardiff’s dockland and notable for theme and style. 


Price ONE AND SIXPENCE 
No. | of ‘new novels at a new price”’ 
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106, Bishopsgate, London, K.C.2 
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Records 


Reviewed by Thomas Sharp 


NCE MORE, ONLY A SELECTION OF THE EVER- 

growing output can be considered this 

month. The field of choice is wider than 
ever: half-a-dozen orchestras, as many or more 
conductors, and works by composers as 
distant as Corelli, Tchaikovsky and Alan Raws- 
thorne. 


DECCA K1561-2. 
Perfect Fool. 


This is the pick of the month for its high 
standard of playing and recording. In this 
‘curious mixture of English folk music and 
oriental flavouring, Dr. Malcolm Sargent and 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra achieve 
a result closely approaching the level of the 
now famous Pétrouchka records of last year. 
From the first bombastic phrase of the trom- 
bones to the individual tone of the viola solo 
the quality is faithful to a degree. The fourth 
side is occupied by The Ride of the Valkyries, 
which somehow does less than justice to the 
orchestra and to the conductor, Victor de 
Sabata. 


Hoist: Ballet Music, The 


COLUMBIA LX969-74. TCHAIKovsky: Sym- 
phony No. 5. 
If you have not yet had a surfeit of this 
Symphony, you will appreciate the dramatic 
version given by the Philharmonia Orchestra 


under Paul Kletzky. It is an excellent record- 
ing, well performed. 


H.M.V. DB6357. BeRLioz: Overture, Le Cor- 
saire. 

The first issue of a recording by Beecham 
and his new Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
arouses expectancy among those who have 
not become hopelessly confused by the number 
of orchestras with similar names. They will 
not be disappointed, for, although this new 
orchestra displays no qualities which cannot 
be found elsewhere, Beecham gets characteris- 
tic results. And we are grateful to hear one 
of the lesser-known overtures of Berlioz. 


H.M.V. C.3533-5. Derxtus: Piano Concerto. 

So soon after a full Delius Festival under- 
taken by Beecham, one is surprised to find a 
recording of this work conducted by Constant 
Lambert. Perhaps there is some secret history 
behind it, but it need not concern us, for this 
extended meditation on a theme is sympatheti- 
cally performed by Moiseiwitsch with the help 
of the Philharmonia Orchestra, and has much 
to recommend it. The fifth side is empty. 


COLUMBIA DX 1310-11. RAVEL: Introduction 
and Allegro for Harp. 

You will want to buy these two records. 
John Cockerill, accompanied by string quartet 
(Pougnet, Martin, Riddle and Whitehead), 
flute (Cleghorn) and clarinet (Kell) give a 
devoted performance of this lovely septet. 
Ravel was always experimenting, and here he 
plays with the tone qualities of the wood-wind 
instruments and harp in a fascinating manner. 
It is not an arid experiment, but full of charm 
and melody. The fourth side is given up to the 
First Arabesque of Debussy, played by harp 
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_HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


THR GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDX. 


OF 


PIANOFORTE CONCERTO 
Delius 


MOISEIWITSCH 
and the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by CONSTANT LAMBERT 


C 3533-4 CS 3535 


* SYMPHONIC STUDIES 


(1939). Rawsthorne 
The PHJLHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by CONSTANT LAMBERT 


C 3542-4 
STRING QUARTET No. 2 in C 


Britten 
THE ZORIAN STRING QUARTET 


C 3536-9 


* Recorded under the auspices of the 
ritish Council 


FINEST RECORDING 


solo (John Cockerill), which only proves that 
Debussy knew exactly what he was doing when 
he wrote the piece for piano solo. 


H.M.V. C3540, CoreLLi: Oboe Concerto, 

If anyone still believes that orchestral 
instruments are the prerogative of men, here 
is a record to worry them. Evelyn Rothwell 
plays the Concerto, accompanied by the Hallé 
Orchestra under her husband, John Barbirolli, 
in first-rate style. 


H.M.V. C3542-4. RAWSTHORNE: Symphonic 

Studies. 

This composer is steadily establishing a 
reputation, with the aid of the British Counci} 
as far as recording is concerned. The repro- 
duction is good, if not excellent, and Raws- 
thorne shows once again his mastery of the 
orchestra. 


OTHER RECORDS RECEIVED: H.M.V. 
C3536-9. BRITTEN: Second String Quartet 
played by the Zorian Quartet, with Fantasia 
upon One Note by Purcell. Decca K1444-7. 
TCHAIKOVSKY Violin Concerto played by Ida 
Haendel and the National Symphony Orchestra 
under Basil Cameron. DECCA K1175-6. 
Duxas: L’Apprenti Sorcier and Desussy: La 
Demoiselle Elue played by N.S.O. and Jorda. 
COLUMBIA DX1315-9. Dvorak: Third 
Symphony played by the City of Birmingham 
Orchestra with George Weldon. COLUMBIA 
DX1312-4, Bacu: Concerto in D minor, played 
by Harriet Cohen, the Philharmonia Orchestra 
and Walter Siisskind. 


WHAT, NO MORE FRAMED PICTURES? 


FIND MYSELF DISAGREEING CONSIDERABLY 

with Louis Crombeke, in his Exhibition 

Notes. He says: ‘‘It has been suggested 
that the framed picture as an objet @’art is on 
its way out,’’ and that he is inclined to agree 
with this. 

Crombeke goes on to ask: ‘‘Is it impossible 
to fully grasp the essence of our time in the 
form of a framed picture? or will it remain 
only to convey the wistful cries of lonely souls 
calling to each other of lemons, guitars, and 
potted plants, in a terrifying wilderness of 
machines, wars and trade unions?” 

To the first question I would answer that 
painting, the easel picture, far from being on 
the way out, is on the way in, and that people 
need not less of these things but more; he 
should be well aware of the increased interest 
now being taken in painting and all the arts. 
He does not seem to realise that painting is 
one of the oldest mediums of expression and 
communication and that painting and pictures 
in the home have long given satisfaction to 
man’s emotional and spiritual needs. 

Further, it is a Philistine suggestion that 
sull life paintings only convey wistful cries to 
lonely souls; Brague’s lemons, Picasso’s 
guitars and Van Gogh’s potted plants speak 
not only to wistful souls but to all men 
who appreciate the language of painting. 
These pictures with a simple subject matter, in 
the hands of a good artist. may well have a 
deep human content. 

George Downs. 


The 
Common Cold 


..acommon-sense treatment 


There is no known cure for the 
common cold. Complete free- 
dom from colds is achieved only 
when the body’s natural defences 
are capable of dealing with the 
invading cold organisms at all 
times. 


Reinforcement of these defences 
is helped by Serocalcin, which 
has given consistently satisfac- 
tory results in many thousands 
of cases. It does not work every 
time, but it has proved success- 
ful more often than not. 


Prevention of colds 

Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily 
for 30 days. In many cases this gives 
3 to 4 months immunity from colds. 


Treatment of an existing cold 

Three tablets are taken three times daily. 
Commenced in the early stages of a 
cold this often clears up the attack in 3 
or 4 days. Serocalcin is suitable for 
adults and children. 


The immunising course of 60 

Serocalcin tablets costs 8/54d. 

Treatment packet of 20 tablets 
3/43d. 


All who suffer from colds are invited to 

send to Harwoods Laboratories Ltd., 

Watford, for descriptive booklet — 
**Immunity from Colds.”’ 
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SELL YOUR FIRST 


STORY 


THIS YEAR 


PANEL OF AUTHORS AND 
EDITORS SEEK NEW 
TALENT 


APPLICATIONS are jnvited from men and 

women of all ages to enter the profession 
of authorship under the guidance of a panel of 
modern successful authors and editors formed 
to encourage and to direct new writers. All 
applicants must possess the urge to write and 
be prepared to devote at least a few hours of 
spare time a week to the successful new 
methods laid down by 


SEVEN SPECIALISTS ADVISE 
1. Author of 1,000 short stories. 
-- Editor of a best-selling women’s magazine. 
3..-A_ prolific writer of serials in famous 
English journals. 
The writer of over a million words about 
Bessie Bunter. 
5.- Regular contributor to all the best-selling 
juvenile periodicals. 
6. Feature Editor of Sunday newspaper. 
7. - Sub-Editor of national daily. 
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The creative instinct is of all things in 
life the most worthy of development and 
expression. There are many folks with the 
gift to see and record life in the routine 
around them, with natures sensitive to the 
humour, pathos and excitement of their ex- 
perience, who with correct guidance quickly 
could be expressing themselves in well paid 
articles and stories and, perhaps, making for 
themselves a lasting name in the world of 
letters. 


Stories Wanted 


We revise according to the Scientific 
System of fiction-writing and sub- 
mit to Editors on a I5 per cent. of 
sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories arereturned with 
reasons for rejection 


Mention this Periodical 


- The Sign of SCIENCE and SALES 


BRITISH INSTITUTE of FICTION -WRITING SCIENCE 


REGENT HOUSE - REGENT ST : LONDON - W'1° 


eee 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


We t+ FOR BOOKS * * 


Famed for its excellent 
Art & Music depts. 


New and secondhand Books on every 
subject. Stock of 3 million volumes 
117-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON,W.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 


Influence and Wealth- No Help 
Humble Education— No Bar 

There is a lesson all would-be writers must 
learn. It has usually only been acquired after 
long, painful experience. Now it can be 
learned quickly by those able and willing to 
profit from the crystalised experience of 
successful writers. 


The Need for Direction 

The shortage of English fiction is so great 
that American stories are invading the English 
markets. Now is the opportunity for the new 
writer. New publications are springing up. 
Anyone with a gift for expression may learn 
to use that gift and be paid for doing so. 
The Fleet Street School of Authorship has 
been formed by authors who learned their 
lesson from experience. They know that a 
writer must earn while he is learning, as they 
did themseives. 


A Source of “Income” 

The new Course is a ‘Source of Income.” 
From the early lessons it aims to produce 
saleable work and introduces the writer to his 
market. 

How to Apply 
All who feel their talent justifies the 
effort should apply for “The Prospects 
for Authorship, sent under plain sealed 
cover without obligation. Write to 
Director of Studies, Desk 78, The Fleet 
Street School of Authorship, 45, Chancery 
Lane, Fleet Street, London, W.C.2 
(Stamp for reply postage appreciated). 
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This 
WORD CHART 


gives Astonishing 
New Mastery of 
WORDS and IDEAS 


This absolutely new and wonderfully 
simple Idea and Word Chart is the 
most stimulating aid to quick thinking 
ever devised. It gives the word you 
want when you want it. It puts words 
and ideas at your finger-tips. It pro- 
vides brilliant word power. New ideas 
spring to your mind. Your imagination 
is stirred by this simple but marvellous 
Chart. It steers your thoughts and 
ideas into those amazing word-channels 
that enable you to make your talks, 
letters, or any use you make of words, 
sparkle with brilliance, charm and 
power. Words and ideas leap into the 
mind vitalise the message grip the 
interest sway convince compel. 
Easy quick sure. Send Id. stamp for 
a copy of this truly remarkable Chart. 
It will make your ideas more scintillant, 
your conversation more sparkling, your 
speaking and writing more brilliant. 


GILBERT FRANKAU says: “ HARTRAMPF'S 
VOCABULARIES seems to me infinitely useful. To 
the amateur writer it should prove absolutely in- 
valuable, while to the professional, like myself, it 
is the best adjunct that I have so far discovered. 
Henceforward, it is not going to leave my desk.”’ 


Send Id. Stamp for this Chart NOW 


Psychology Publishing Co., Ltd. 
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Psychology House, Marple, Cheshire 
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LEARN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Learn FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
ITALIAN, by the 


PELMAN METHOD 


(pBe problem of learning a Foreign Language 
in half the usual time has at last been solved. 
The Pelman method is enabling thousands 
of men and women to learn languages without 
any of the usual drudgery. 
* By the Pelman method you learn French in 
French,German in German, Spanish in Spanish. 
and [talian in Italian. English is not used at 
all. Yet the method is so simple that even a 
child can follow it. 


Specially reduced fees for serving and ex- 
service members of His Majesty's Forces 


Grammatical complexities are eliminated. 
You pick up the grammar almost uncon- 
sciously as you go along. There are no classes 
to attend. The whole of the instruction is 
given through the post. 

The Pelman method of learning languages, 
which has now been used for over 25 years 
with such success, is explained in four little 
books, one for each language : 


FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


You can have a free copy of any one of 
these books, together with a specimen lesson, 
by writing for it to-day to :-— 


Pelman Languages Institute, 


Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 


159, 


London W.1. 


N almost every community, large or 
small, there is a shop to which everyone 
goes—the local chemist’s. People come 
here for advice, for they know that the 
counsel they will receive and the goods 
they will buy will be of real value. Inside 
the shop hangs a certificate showing that 
the owner is a Member of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, a certificate gained only 
after long apprenticeship and _ strict 
examination. It proves that the chemist 
is a man of attainments, worthy of trust. 

For over 40 years Chemists 

have been recommending 
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LAURENCE OLIVIER AS LEAR. An 
appreciation by Una Ellis-Fermor. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF PATRICK 
HAMILTON. Eric Capon. 


HOW SHALL WE TRAIN OUR 
ACTORS? A symposium by Leslie Banks, 
Frederick Valk, Guy Verney, Tyrone 


Guthrie, William Armstrong, Thomas 
Taig, André Van Gyseghem, Nevill 
Coghill 


HENRY IRVING AS ROMEO 
Harcourt Williams. 


ACTING FOR THE CINEMA. 
Powell. 
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THE BRITISH COUNCIL AND THE 
THEATRE. B. Kennedy Cuvoke. 
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